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New English plays 
just received 


The Queen was in the Parlor 


Noel Coward. 1.10 
Distinguished Villa 
Kate O’Brien 1.50 


Other interesting additions 
to our stock: 

What Price Glory?— 

with two others in 
Three American Plays 

Laurence Stallings 2. 
Juarez and Maximilian—Franz Werfel. 

Now playing at the Guild Theatre 1.00 


Translations and Tomfooleries— 
G. B. Shaw. 220 


The Wisdom Tooth—Marc Connelly. 
Probable price 2.00 


The Drama Book Shop, Inc. 


29 West 47th Street, New York City 
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EUGENE O’NEILL 


By BARRETT H. CLARK 


HIS, the first book that 

has ever dealt entirely with 

O’Neill, is a complete ap- 
praisal of the playwright’s 
work as probably the foremost 
American dramatist. In addi- 
tion to the story of O’Neill’s 
life, it contains: a complete 
bibliography of his published 
plays; a complete list of first 
productions of his plays; a 
complete bibliography of arti- 
cles upon him in books and 
magazines; and the quotation 
of all statements ever made by 
him to magazines and news- 
papers. 


at all bookstores $1.00 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 


PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 








International Gheatre Arts Institute 


102 REMSEN STREET, BROOKLYN-NEW YORK 
MAIN 9275 


DIRECTOR KENDALL K. MUSSEY 
COURSES WILL INCLUDE 
STAGECRAFT 
Stace DIRECTION 
‘TEACHER'S Course 
THEATRE ARCHITECTURE 
Piay WRITING 
History OF THE THEATRE 


ARTISTIC DIRECTORS 


PRINCESS MATCHABELLI FREDERICK KIESLER 


AcTING 
PROFESSIONAL CLASSES 


NON-PROFESSIONAL 
CLASSES 


CINEMA AND PANTOMIME 
OPERA AND OPERETTA 
BacLet 








FACULTY 


ALEXANDER GAVRILOV DR. BESS MENSENDIECK 
WINDSOR P. DAGGETT EDWIN STRAWBRIDGE 
JOHN MASON BROWN DAN TOTHEROH 
WE PLAN TO DEVELOP TWO PLAYING GROUPS, ONE DRAMATIC, ONE LYRIC, WHICH 
THROUGH CONSTANT EXPERIENCE IN ENSEMBLE SHALL PROVIDE THE IDEAL CASTS FOR 
THE FUTURE ART THEATRE, TO BE BUILT WITH THE LATEST INTERIOR TECHNICAL 
OUTFIT AND EXTERIOR FORM. THIS WILL BECOME THE HOME FOR THE FUTURE ARTISTS 


OF THE SCHOOL. 














In writing to advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 























Prepared by 


353 FOURTH AVENUE 


COMMUNITY DRAMA 


Playground and Recreation Association of America 
A valuable book on Drama production. Indispensable for amateur producers 


and actors. Contains a complete bibliography of religious plays and panto- 
mimes, together with explicit directions for costumes and stage setting. $2.00 


THE CENTURY CO. 





NEW YORK CITY 





Play Writing for Production 


A nonresident course given under the direction 
of experienced playwrights to a limited number of 
students. Applicants must submit an original one- 
act play or other dramatic composition as proof 
of their ability. The development of individual 
talent and the writing of plays that will act is 
the primary aim of this course. 

Assistance is given in the placing of plays 
written by students. 


For information regarding tuition and vacancies 
address 


The REGISTRAR 


THE MAWSON EDITORIAL SCHOOL 
131 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED 


Volume I, Nos. 2 and 3 
$5.00 
THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 


119 West 57th Street 
New York City 
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THOMAS R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 
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Francois Joseph Talma (1763-1826) 
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NOVEMBER, NINETEEN TWENTY SIX 


THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


The Flemish People’s Theatre — Comedy in St. Louis — 
Turgenev the Modern — The Santa Fe Fiesta — 
Bernhardt’s Parenthood — The Mask 








seems to be the centre of the most eager interest and curiosity 

today to the theatre artists of all Europe. The Volkstooneel 
has no theatre building, very few properties, not much of an organ- 
ization, and, if rumor says truly, not much more of a bank account. 
But it seems to have all the essentials of a national theatre—a reper- 
tory of classic, folk and modern plays; two young directors, Johan de 
Meester and René Moulaert, whose enthusiasm for their work and 
humility before their art are equalled only by their talents; and, in 
a score of Flemish towns, an audience and players either left over 
from that earlier day when the theatre and religion were fellows or 
recreated spontaneously to meet the world’s need, so strongly revived 
since the war, for a theatre at once national and religious. In Eng- 
land and France and Spain people are talking of this theatre. Henri 
Gheon, France’s vigorous and talented worker for a Catholic Peo- 
ple’s Theatre, the author of a volume of Jeux et Miracles and of The 
Marvelous History of St. Bernard (produced by Sir Barry Jackson 
last year), writes of the Flemish enterprise: ‘““The man who holds 
this pen is a ‘specialist,’ all of whose energies are devoted to the 
theatre, one who, in the midst of the unrealities which litter the fash- 
ionable stages in Paris and elsewhere, is forced to isolate and define 
clearly for himself the idea of théatre pur which conditions every 
true renewal. And the man of whom I speak, and who speaks to 
you, has just experienced one of the greatest emotions of his life, the 
greatest, perhaps, in the theatre before a work written in a language 
which he did not understand. . . . I do not intend to give a detailed 
account of the affair. I wish only to express my thanks to those who 
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permitted me during a rest cure to find a theatre cure as wholesome 
as it was stirring. . But the technician in me insists upon record. 
ing the thrill which the interpretation of T'y/ gave me, that vivid, 
powerful dramatic poem by Anton Van de Velde. It is ‘difficult for 
a stranger even when he carries the thread of the narrative to pene. 
trate each detail of a text so closely woven, so full of images and 
illusions. But by the magic of the direct and simple art of de Meester 
and Moulaert, who knew how to give to the action the veritable, 
plastic and rhythmic form of the poem, I can say that not a word, 
not one of those words of which I did not know the meaning passed 
me by. So completely did the attitude, the gesture, the movement 
lend eloquence to each. They say that the theatre is dying for lack 
of poetry, but it is not important that it should live by a Poetry of 
words such as one finds in books. We must find words in action, 
a poetry of words as stirring as the poetry of gesture. The inspira- 
tion of Van de Velde is so essentially dramatic that it retains its 
rhythm, its power, its deepest values, even for those who do not hear 
the words. . . . Spectator that I was, I actually lived the exploits, 
the dreams, the disappointments of this imaginative young hero pro- 
jected into space in pursuit of joy, country and love. . . . What 
magnificent horizons spread out here. It is the voice of the greatest 
thoughts of a people, lifting a people up through great images in 
order to exalt them and to move them to action. When [ tell these 
things to my associates in Paris, I never fail to add: “This, gentle- 
men, is taking place every night in some little village in Flanders. 
This, gentlemen, would astonish Paris itself. When will we wake 
up 2” 








The experiment in maintaining a season of classic comedy at the 
Garden Theatre in St. Louis this summer was so successful that it is 
to be continued next year. The Goodman Theatre Company of Chi- 
cago formed the nucleus of the players, under the management of 
Thomas Wood Stevens. The plays were jointly directed by Mr. 
Stevens, Iden Payne and Whitford Kane and included Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Moliére’s Don Juan, The Taming of the Shrew, 
Twelfth Night, and some Sunday night performances of Everyman. 
It is becoming increasingly easy in America to get summer audiences 
for out-of-doors drama, well played, so the fact that thousands of 
people came nightly to enjoy these performances and that they made 
money even in a first experimental year, while encouraging, is not the 
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most striking feature of their success. All the critics united in praise 
of the smooth performances and the finish of the productions, and 
yet, with the exception of Midsummer Night's Dream, which opened 
the first week and was brought almost intact from the Goodman 
Theatre, where it had been playing, the plays were rehearsed one 
week and acted the next. Success under such circumstances must be 
laid to the fact that all three of the directors and most of the players 
were “old hands” at repertory. Mr. Stevens and Mr. Payne had 
both produced Twelfth Night before, and Mr. Kane had played in 
it. Mr. Stevens had not only made the translation of Don Juan when 
he was director at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, but had pro- 
duced it there with several members of his present company. Mr. 
Payne had directed The Taming of the Shrew and played a part in 
it, although a different part from which he played in St. Louis. 
Russell Collins of the Cleveland Playhouse, who joined the company 
for the summer and played the lead in Everyman, had played the 
part before. All of the lines, the readings, the outlines of the pro- 
ductions, the important business, were familiar in advance. And 
this, instead of staling their performances, gave to the productions 
in the new setting of the Garden Theatre, with the pool in front of 
the stage, and the clown’s fore-stage in front of that, a freedom and 
joy and verve which no rehearsals under six weeks could have man- 
aged otherwise. Moreover it allowed the manager to plan in ad- 
vance a set of adaptable screens which could serve the season’s plays 
at a minimum of cost and effort. And it did not eat up, in rehearsals 
and experiment, all possible margin of profit, all available strength 
and enthusiasm. 


Victorien Sardou was born in 1831 and died in 1908, the master . 
of the well-made play, and one by one his plays have followed him 
to death. Anton Tchekov was born in 1860 and died in 1904. Al- 
though he was the master of a new form, he came as near as possible 
in his short life to the best fulfillment a playwright can hope for— 
a fine, understanding, and creative interpretation of his plays at the 
hands of the artists and friends of the Moscow Art Theatre. And 
the life of his plays grows and spreads as the theatre of the world 
catches up with him. Ivan Turgenev was born in 1818 and died in 
1883, conscious of the fact that as a novelist he had achieved some- 
thing real and vital and native in Russian art, but convinced by the 
steady still-birth of his plays in the theatre that he was no dramatist 
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at all—an opinion which all of his contemporaries seem to have 
shared. A month or two ago, an adventurous producer brought to 
the Royalty Theatre in London a play of Turgenev’s called 4 
Month in the Country, in a translation by M. S. Mandell. Stanis- 
lawsky had worked with this play, as he had with the author’s The 
Lady From the Provinces, for its technical values, but it came upon 
‘London as a brilliant shock. And here are extracts from some of 
the critical notes it called forth that are interesting not only for what 
they say of Turgenev, but for what they suggest in dramatic history: 

“Tt is interesting to recall that Turgenev the novelist thought little 
of Turgenev the writer of plays,” said Punch. “No doubt his dra- 
matic work was too naturalistic, too untheatrical for the stage of 
his day. Nor could he foresee that his countryman Tchekov, and 
in some degree Ibsen, the Norwegian, would train his audiences for 
him. There seemed nothing strange or difficult for anyone of aver- 
age intelligence and perceptions in the excellent production by Mr. 
Michael Sherbrooke of 4 Month in the Country. On the contrary, 
the clever characterization, the skilful developments of the chosen 
situation, the adroit blending of the serious with the comic motives, 
shone clear through the veil of translation, revealing a beauty, a wit 
and a dramatic quality in no way inferior to the best of the Tchekov 
we have lately had presented to us. If anybody thinks this praise of 
the Russian Naturalists is part of a highbrow (or a Bolshevist) con- 
spiracy, let him make an experiment with this richly decorated com- 
edy and see if he is not both diverted and stimulated.” 

“But in the rejection of the obvious theatrical values and in this 
replacement by observation and plausible human reactions,” wrote 
Ivor Brown in the Saturday Review, “Turgenev was the earlier 
pathfinder. In the third act of 4 Month in the Country there isa 
scene in a garden-shed into which all sorts of sudden entries are 
made—the kind of invasions which bring disconcerting discoveries. 
Pure theatre? Yes, if you like to make it so. But the supremely 
interesting point about this play is Turgenev’s absolute refusal to 
exploit these situations in the familiar, gaudy way. The confronted 
parties do not hurl themselves curtainwards into a nice climax of 
strong talk. They behave with just the awkward good manners, the 
repressed curiosity and anger that the actual event would certainly 
evoke. They come in, they are embarrassed, they go out. And 
where now, one asks, has Sardoodledom got to? Ivan Turgenev had 
politely kicked it downstairs. The enlightened Western capitals only 
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began to turn in nervous revolt against the well-made play after 
the man who had so effectively pushed it into the waste-paper basket 
was forgotten as a dramatist altogether. 4 Month in the Country 
is thus more than a document; it is a delight. But its documentary 
value should not be overlooked; otherwise we do wrong to the man 
who planted that sadly whispering orchard whose fruit Tchekov 
was to gather. I am not suggesting any dispraise of Antoine when I 
claim. that the Free Theatre was winning its victories for liberty in 
the Russia of serfdom whose dramatist was Turgenev, soon to be 
written down as no dramatist at all.” 

And Edith Shackleton, reviewing the performance for the Queen, 
said: “It happened very quietly, but the production of Turgenev’s 
play 4 Month in the Country at the Royalty Theatre is undoubtedly 
one of the mest important events of the theatrical year. Apart from 
the moving beauty of the play itself this production brings a shock 
of discovery to those who have seen nothing of ‘Turgenev’s stage work 
before, because of its investment with a quality which we should 
call modernity if we did not remember that Turgenev died back in 
the ’eighties, and that this glimpse of men and women in the cravats 
and ringlets of the early forties is no made-up costume piece but was 
written as an expression of contemporary life, while the English 
stage was given over to wax-work conventions scarcely any of which 
had the vitality to have survived. ‘Turgenev wrote this piece in a 
style and with an outlook which we should consider daringly modern 
if one of our Bright Young Dramatists had the artistry to set them 
out for us today, and which, in fact, so many have thought ‘precious’ 
and ‘highbrow’ when Tchekov used them a generation later.” 


The Santa Fe Fiesta includes in its program each year a series of 
competitive dances by the Indians of the various Pueblos. The prizes 
are awarded on the basis of the purely native character of the cos- 
tuming, the rhythmic and formal perfection of the dance itself, the 
dramatic idea behind it, and the spirit shown by the dancers. 

One of the fundamental ideas behind the competition is the en- 
couragement of the Indians in maintaining the truth and integrity 
of their tribal dances. To counteract the effect of outside contacts— 
any extraneous elements—American, Spanish, or even non-Pueblo 
Indian are demerited and spectators who have watched the dances 
from year to year report an increasing unity and beauty as a result 
of the research and study the Indians have made of their background 
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and tradition. The oldest men in the tribes are being eagerly sought 
out for their memories of the ways of dancers in earlier days, and 
many features and forms that had been lost have been restored. Es- 
pecially is this true among the Pueblos that are farthest away from 
white influence; those that are too close to the white man’s home and 
even his friendliest interest naturally lose most in purely native 
quality. This year the competing Pueblos were Jemez, San Juan, 
San Ildefonso, Santa Clara, Tesuque and Taos, each with three 
dances. The judges, Dr. Sylvanus G. Morley and Dr. Hartley Alex- 
ander, awarded the first prize to the relatively remote village of 
Jemez, with Santa Clara and San Juan as close competitors. 


Obvious as it is that artists are not only often but oftenest sports 
from commonplace stock, it still interests students of life and art to 
know in what soil they found their roots, and in what air they throve. 
The mystery of Sarah Bernhardt’s birth and youth has been used so 
long to heighten her separateness from the world of ordinary folk 
that the passage of years gives an added glow to this story, vouched 
for by Pierre Loving in the New York Evening Post: “The man who 
drew the veil from the ‘Divine Sarah’s’ birth was Lyon van Lyer, the 
Dutch theatrical producer, who was celebrating his seventy-sixth 
year among friends. At this dinner Lyon van Lyer replied to the 
cordial toasts by recalling the memory of the great French actress. 
‘Very few people in the world know,’ he began, ‘that the finest tra- 
gedienne of our times was born in Amsterdam. Her cradle rocked 
in a shabby, damp, poverty-stricken cellar in Saint Anthony Street.’ 
Lyon van Lyer paused. The tears furrowed his cheeks. ‘Her father,’ 
he added brokenly, ‘was my brother. To this day I recall vividly 
his marriage with the girl—Kingsberger was her family name—who 
later on became the mother of the famous French actress. The 
young couple were terribly poor. They hadn’t a penny to their 
names. My brother tried to support himself by selling spectacles. 
The inhabitants of Amsterdam, judging from the sales he made, must 
have had pretty good eyes. My own circumstances were hazardous 
and I could not help my brother materially, much as I wished to. I 
advised him to go to Paris. He followed my advice. Business picked 
up there and his daughter Sarah was sent to school.” 


The art of the theatre is at once so ephemeral and so eternal, loses 
so much of itself forever in a single performance, and carries on so 
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many of its traditions from age to age and from country to country, 
that a magazine of the theatre which is at once a record and a 
prophecy must be counted a true contribution to the actual field of 
its own art. The Mask has been making this evident for years, but 
never more so than in Volume XII, Number 4, with the double con- 
tribution of the plans of old London, which “with a few facts and 
dates about the theatres and those associated with them” remakes 
the earlier day, and the stimulating article on Calderon’s stage, re- 
building the early Spanish theatre of the court and of the corral 
from the time when “in 1621, this theatre prince ascended the throne 
of Spain as Philip the Fourth.” No lover of the theatre’s past 
should miss that article—no one will want to miss it who suspects its 
fascination, as these bits may indicate. ‘Every Grandee who held 
himself of any account at all built in or adjoining his retiro a private 
stage for the particulares, which he organized for the Court or for 
other distinguished guests, and to which the people was admitted as 
well. . . . That ‘mostruo de la naturaleza, el gran Lope 
de Vega,’ as he is called in the ‘prologo de las comedias’ of Cervantes, 
had reached the summit of his existence and Pedro Calderon de la 
Barca was in the bloom of his youth. Theatre and festival decoration 
was at its highest development. Bances Candamo says of the 
Marqués de Heliche, the ‘inspector superior de las representaciones 
teatrales de Palacio,’ that under his intendancy the art of the theatre 
(machinery and decoration) reached the highest level of the country, 
which viewed with astonishment the achievements of the Florentine 
scene-painter Cosimo Lotti, who usurped in his art ‘todo el imperio 
de la naturaleza.’ In fact, the theatre of that period may well lay 
claim to have usurped all the arts, so that we cannot easily decide 
whether Juan Risco’s music and Lotti’s scenes were for Calderén’s 
poetry, or whether Calderon wrote a libretto for the music and the 
scenes. . . . This is ome thing, the gilded laurel-wreathed 
stage of the Spanish theatre. It is not a//,; not the truly living the- 
atre, not the dramatic dancing-play, which carried the mimes of the 
ancients down through the fairs of the centuries; which in its shabby 
poverty and contempt was never in danger, as were the festival per- 
formances of the Church and the Courts, of suffocating under the 
pompous display; which merely consisted of a scaffolding and a few 
buffoons, who at most ran a risk of being excommunicated or arrested 
for the too fantastic tenor of their life;—that Theatre, eternally 
banned, eternally restored to favour, despised and admired, and with- 
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out which Calderén would have been a mere occasional poet for 


Princes’ festivals. In the Corral is the cradle of the 
Spanish Theatre. In the Corral were performed for the first time 
the improvised farces of the strolling players as well as the chiselled 
comedies of Calderén. In the Corral, the ‘campestre mansion olorosa 
del ganado,’ the fragrant barnyard!” 


The City of Magdeburg is announcing a German theatre exposi- 
tion from May to September, 1927. The last ten years have seen a 
steady growth of these shows, some better, some worse, some even 
as messy as the so-called International Theatre Exposition held in 
New York last winter. The chief value of the best of these, held in 
Amsterdam in 1922 and later at the Victoria and Albert Museum in 
London, was that it was international, that it unified and compared 
for the first time the work of the world’s leaders in theatre design, 
architecture, lighting, production. The chief fault of later exhibi- 
tions has been that they, too, have attempted to be international with 
the world’s theatre work growing so rapidly and spreading so widely 
that no style, or school or country could be well represented without 
more time and thought and money and more open sympathy than 
these exhibitions had at their command. The advantage of the 
Madgeburg exposition, as outlined, at least, is that it plans to do a 
single thing thoroughly, starting long enough in advance to give the 
exhibitors a chance to work out a fine show and lasting long enough 
to make their work worth while. The exposition is not to be a 
“museum” but to represent the modern theatre even to the extent of 
including the latest technical advances in radio playhouses. It is, 
however, to have enough of the history of the German stage to serve 
as a background. A complete division will be given over to theatre 
architecture, another to various forms of stages, and one of the most 
important to the technical and engineering problems connected with 
theatre equipment and lighting. The marionette theatre, its past, 
present and future are to be completely illustrated, and an amusing 
division promises to be that of “the German theatre through the mir- 
ror of the fine arts.” This will contain a special showing of the 
paintings, engravings, and sculpture which represent some aspect of 
the life of the theatre before or behind the curtain. Even the social 
and organization problems and developments of the theatre are not 
neglected in the announcement which includes an analysis of auxil- 
iaries, subscription and ticket agencies, schools, critics, censorship. 
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William H. Smith 


Blanding Sloan, both as director and dramatist, has woven 
around the character of Rastus Rasmus many “dark adven- 
tures’ which helped to form the repertory for his Marion- 
ette Theatre in San Francisco last season. Mr. Sloan’s 
puppets are highly diverting grotesques that have an unusual 
pliancy. The complete scenic illusion of his theatre is illus- 
trated by this scene from his production of Down on the 
Levee. The characters are practically in silhouette, and the 
forestage is darkened, in order to give the setting depth, and 
to give the Robert E. Lee the prominence due to such an 
ertswhile favorite of all minstrel shows, that included an ex- 
citing race between river boats as their culminating spectacle. 
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William H. Smith 








Rastus Rasmus, the droll hero of Blanding Sloan’s 
marionette saga, mounted on the precarious back of 
the “macaroni mule” that one reviewer called “the 
embodied essence of the soul of all hell-raising he- 
haws.” Mr. Sloan, known also as a painter and an 
etcher, entered the theatre as designer and light 
director of the Players’ Workshop, Chicago, and 
moved later to New York, where he designed sev- 
eral productions before turning to marionettes. 











ALARUMS AND EXCURSIONS 


By JOHN MASON BROWN 


HE picture of Broadway settling down to a new Season is 

never an attractive one, nor does it differ greatly from one 

year to another. Its hurried, aimless bids for attention; its 
unfinished, half-written, half-produced plays that open only to close, 
have more than mere tedium in common. Though that alcne is the 
most unforgivable of theatre faults it is by no means the most dis- 
couraging. For behind the irksome incompetence and the trans- 
parent drudgery of most of the early productions of each year lies 
the even darker fact that someone has either believed in them as 
theatre or confessed through them an estimate of the public. Nor 
can it be claimed that these first efforts, which are cursed with an al- 
most monotonous talent for failure, fail because of any brave experi- 
ments, any courageous attempts at testing fresh talents, or fresh 
means and methods in a new way. They fail at the box-office as dis- 
mally as they fail as art, because of their humdrum lack of courage 
and conviction, because even when playing the Broadway game they 
play it so clumsily and with such cowardice. These early produc- 
tions seem staled hang-overs from the tastes of other seasons, timid 
attempts to snatch back the success belonging to plays that were 
prosperous when the theatre business closed down for the summer, 
or half-hearted trials by heavy hands at dramatic methods that once 
deserved and won popularity. It must be admitted that the faith of 
managers in these foretastes of the season is never too emphatic. For 
September is a time of scenic resurrections, of visits to the ruins of 
other years, when settings that have grown damp in warehouses 
again see the light, but scantily retouched and not even faintly dis- 
guised. And the skimping that is evident in the matter of setting 
applies also in the matter of casting and rehearsal salaries, and betrays 
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what a dull and wasteful gamble producers are willing to make in 
the hope of fluke successes. The result is four and twenty theatres 
housing make-shifts, and four and twenty managers making the sor. 
rowful confession that Broadway has no memory, that it can not learn 
from its failures, and will not pause long enough between produc. 
tions to discover the causes of disaster. Accordingly the pangs of 
each September have an unfailing and stenciled regularity. Fortu- 
nately the month can not be remembered for its failures alone. In 
spite of their squandering, and even in spite of their inadequacy as 
trial flights for the year ahead, they do stumble on to merit occasion- 
ally, and make disclosures in talents that outlast their ineptitude. In 
acting, in particular, is this true, for the sudden, unexpected revela- 
tions of ability, that often illumine the murky stretches of the texts, 
stand out in an honest and grateful relief, giving almost the entire 
interest of the month to scattered individual performances. 

That is, with the exception of Broadway, which comes as the first 
real flowering of the commercial stage this fall and in which the 
merits of real professionalism are blatant. For Broadway, by Philip 
Dunning and George Abbott, is a fast-paced, richly slangy, and 
tightly knit piece of theatre that succeeds admirably within its own 
unpretentious scope and that drains its situation to the full for both 
laughter and suspense. Laid behind the scenes of a questionable 
night club, with its complications advancing as choruses form in line 
to make entrances, and peopled by bootleggers, gangsters, show girls, 
and police, the familiarity of its triangular struggle of one good man 
and one bad man for a little girl who doesn’t quite know which is 
which takes on a new and welcome freshness. Its authors have been 
contented with surface, but they have shown it deftly, exposing all 
of its ingratiating vulgarity, writing of their material instead of on it, 
and happily combining the drolleries of dialogue written in the 
vernacular with the tense structure of the crook play. Furthermore, 
they have seen their situation clearly in terms of the theatre, and 
spun their types and written their dialogue for acting needs. And 
almost the entire cast takes excellent advantage of the material, act- 
ing in the clear-cut, sharply etched manner that the text demands, 
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and playing with a swift incisiveness that sends the dialogue, the 
situation, and the types rattling to their point. Rising above all of 
its amusing tinsel, and even above the tight workmanship of the plot, 
is the appealing figure of the little “hoofer,” Roy Lane, whose Five 
Foot Shelf is Variety, and whose ‘Rotarian “fight talks” on the 
“hoofer’s” art, with all their bromides and their egotism, have a win- 
ning bravery and ingenuousness. He, like the other puppets, is, in 
reality, but a type, drawn from one angle, over-stressed and seen in- 
completely. But as played by Lee Tracy, in a simple, honest way, 
with a disarming seriousness, with a voice that can give tang to 
clichéd wise-cracks at the same time that it can suggest the thought 
that they have saved and the heart-break they imply, and with a body 
that is pliant to the lightning agility of the “hoofer’s” needs, this little 
dancer emerges as a character, granted a completion in the playing 
that the writing does not know, and edging near to a final reality. 
Loose Ankles, like Broadway, is concerned with “hoofers” and has 
its share of pungent slang. But the “hoofers” that it treats, though 
professionals, are not in Roy Lane’s class. They are hard-working 
and ambitious gigolos, seasoned in the trying business of being paid 
dancing partners and companions to lonely matrons. Where the 
gigolos of Cradle Snatchers were rank amateurs, these are high class 
experts, and their lap-dog idiom is as vigorous and original as the 
argot of Broadway. In the hands of Osgood Perkins and Charles D. 
Brown the full vitality of their speech is preserved and paused and 
timed so that each “gag” cuts deep to its point of cynicism, and no 
moment of unctuous comedy is missed. But elsewhere Sam Janny’s 
play wavers into insipidity. The vapid farce idea of the young heiress 
who wants to be compromised to escape her family and her fortune, 
which directs its action, is as dull as the gigolo scenes are hilarious. 
These too frequent family scenes offer a background of crudely writ- 
ten and crudely conceived gentility that almost swamps the humors 
of the play, and that stamps Loose Ank/es with the same cloying in- 
completion that hounds the majority of the productions of the month. 
Much less adept than one would expect from the pen of George 
M. Cohan is The Home Towners. It catches Mr. Cohan in a new 
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and somewhat mellowed mood, forgetting for the moment the rapid- 
fire methods of his crook plays and of his Anglo-American farces, 
with all their bunting and their monocles, and settling down to what 
at first promises to be a problem play, with an honest idea behind it, 
and with plenty of husband-and-wife jokes to gloss over its concern 
with an idea. For Mr. Cohan raises the question that has burned in 
the theatre since the time of Le Demi-Monde, which, to put it 
roughly, centres around the predicament of the man who feels forced 
to tell his friend that he has grave misgivings about the woman his 
friend is to marry. After a slow first act, and a grossly farced but 
highly amusing second act, Mr. Cohan suddenly forgets his original 
idea, and, unwilling to have an unhappy ending that keeps the lovers 
separated, reverts to his old crook play methods, has his gentleman 
from Indiana seem to be a burglar, and stages one of the most baf- 
fling, unexpected, and absurd of all dénouements. And were it not 
for the commanding competence of Robert McWade and Georgia 
Caine, as the quarreling Hoosier couple, who enliven many scenes 
of the writing, the entire play would sink to the level of its final 
curtain. 

Sour Grapes, like The Home Towners, lumbers towards its end, 
simmering down to a silly and falsely theatrical conclusion in which 
a husband and a wife, who have fallen out of love with one another, 
solve their problem by pretense, by shamming love, without believ- 
ing it, in the hope that his rush from the subway to the front door, 
and her plunge down the stairs to the front door to meet him, will, 
even if simulated, restore love to the home by some mechanical and 
mysterious process. In its first acts, however, when a lover threatens 
their happiness, Sour Grapes is written both gaily and poignantly, 
with Vincent Lawrence’s gift for unrestrained dialogue of sophisti- 
cation and polish and wit contributing largely to its interest. But 
its merits came chiefly from its actors, and, in particular, from Alice 
Brady and John Halliday, who met the different demands of an easy, 
well-bred naturalism, and rose to the sudden and shifting transitions 
with a steady control of nuance and a fluid sense of tempo. 

In this month of acting, no performance stands out more clearly 
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Lee Tracy, whose performance as the little “hoofer” in 
Philip Dunning’s and George Abbott’s Broadway is rich 
in both its pathetic and comic shadings, emerges as one 
of the most promising players of native drama, written 
in the vernacular and needing the gusto and precision 
that Mr. Tracy commands. Mr. Tracy is remembered 
for smaller character parts, such as the brother in The 
Show-Off and the grocery boy in Glory Hallelujah, in 
which he served his apprenticeship with distinction. 











The elusive charm of the Old South, with its 
spacious, languorous quality, has been caught by 
Woodman Thompson in his setting for this 
court-yard of the New Orleans hotel in which 
some of the action of Deep River takes place. 
The wide stairs, the balcony and the long 
French windows are all designed to facilitate 
and point the climax of the third act of this 
“native opera” by W. Franke Harling, which 
Arthur Hopkins has produced, and to which 
Laurence Stallings has contributed the book. 
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than Pauline Lord’s Lucy Carpenter in Owen Davis’ dramatization 
of Sandalwood. And no play is more typical of the emptiness of the 
writing the month has seen. It is an obvious and tiresome treatment 
of the fight between an irritating, faded little wife and an unbeliev- 
able and unconventional music teacher, for a man, who, either as 
written or as played by William Harrigan, is worthy of neither. 
The background of his stuffy family, with his parson brother, his 
Kiwanis Club brother, and their smug wives, is drawn in the sharp 
outlines and absurd one-sidedness of a Sunday school allegory. And 
the music teacher, who has been his mistress, in spite of all her love 
for Beauty and her modern and advanced ideas, is written with a 
subtlety that is best represented by her insistence upon calling her 
lover “Pan.” Pauline Lord, however, endows the mediocrity of her 
part with an alchemy that lifts it and the portions of the play it 
touches into a realm of distinction that by no means belongs to it. 
Her methods are the same, with the familiar, half-finished gestures, 
the thin, broken voice, and the continual dependence upon chairs 
and doors for support, but they are illumined by a tender, devastating 
sense of bafflement, and a surety that makes this present frittering 
away of her talents, in a play that its author would describe as 
“Piffle,” all the more regrettable. 

In the wake of these happier of the month’s productions, a host 
of less arresting efforts have been made. Of these, Patrick Hastings’ 
Scotch Mist is the most ambitious, coming with a London success 
for haute-monde naughtiness behind it, and falling here into uncer- 
tain hands. It finds Rosalind Fuller, as the adventurous wife of a 
cabinet minister, controlling her usual sprightliness to an unusual 
degree, and playing occasional scenes with a convincing and straight- 
forward power. As her cold husband, who is so little concerned with 
her escapades and who anxiously waits for the worse to happen, 
Percy L. Tiden has a quiet suavity that is welcome after the noisy 
nobility of Philip Merivale, as the suffering Scotchman. David 
Tearle’s nicely controlled comedy handling of the caddish lover, a 
part that could easily be broadened into farce, lends amusement to 
many pages of heavy and outmoded writing. Fanny, by David 
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Belasco and Willard Mack, is an unsuccessful attempt to remake The 
Girl of the Golden West into a vehicle to expose the particular gifts 
of Fanny Brice. In it, her amusing Jewish lingo, her crossed eyes, 
her inimitable skip, and the pathos that her voice contains, can not 
combine, even aided by the playing of John Cromwell and Warren 
Williams, to disguise the dullness of the play, which meanders with- 
out warning from scenes that let Miss Brice croon soft-toned lulla- 
bies to those that tax the full vigor of her better known revue 
methods. Gladys Unger’s 2 Girls Wanted, in spite of its Cinderella 
plot, is a “sweet and clean” little comedy of the Golden brand, that, 
because of the charm of the drawling speech of Nydia Westman, 
and a certain obvious facility in dialogue and plotting, holds its in- 
terest throughout. That much can not be said for The Adorable 
Liar, a “fanciful comedy” by Roy Briant and Harry Durant which 
offers intermittent pleasures, and which is saved only from dire silli- 
ness by the acting of Eric Dressler, and especially that of Dorothy 
Burgess, who manages to make this unbearable little liar seem almost 
bearable and believable by the nimbleness of her attack and the 
naiveté she commands. Although Montague Glass and Jules Eckert 
Goodman, in Potash and Perlmutter, Detectives, have struck upon 
an amusing germinal idea in forcing their heroes of many sequels into 
the roles of detectives, and although Ludwig Satz and Robert 
Leonard give mildly finished performances, the play is sketchily 
written and sketchily acted. Even more scantily written, in spite 
of being backed by a good farce idea, and just as inadequately acted 
is Lawrence’s Langner’s Henry—Bcehave, in which John Cumberland 
appears. Trailing behind all productions of the month is John 
Bowie’s Just Life, an incredible sample of playwriting about the pri- 
vate life of an opera singer, which reveals but a sad reminder of the 
Marjorie Rambeau who once had a habit of adding lustre to bad 
plays. 

In Owen Davis’ The Donovan Affair, although the ending is 
hardly an explanation, the month gains a certain brightness. It is 
one of those plays in which everyone fairly begs to be suspected of 
the murder, whenever the lights are not actually turned off and more 
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murder, going on. But it is thorough and skilled in the horrific, if 
familiar, means it commands for twisting and untwisting the spec- 
tator’s spin. It is an exception even among mystery plays, however, for 
The Ghost Train, and particularly Number 7, which are also writ- 
ten in the same tabloid vein, succumb to the feeble writing or 
muddled production that characterizes the month as a whole. For 
it must be admitted that this September renaissance of Broadway 
finds the season as yet unlaunched; and is the loudest and emptiest 
of all possible false alarums. 





A puppet show, by Herman Rosse 
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By VELONA PILCHER 


STONE stands in the heart of a city. Pale, solitary, still; 

a stone inanimate. Dead. Beneath it no bones lie; the 

shaft holds nothing within its breathless breast. It simply 
stands. Commemorate. Mute reminder of the mortification of 
man’s body, memorial of the supreme humiliation of man’s brain. 

But one day every year this cenotaphal stone becomes a stage and 
before its monumental tragedy Theatre is born. 

This is the morning of that day in November when all the clocks 
of all the countries of the Great Kill point Time’s bony fingers— 
fleshless fingers jerking out minutes in derision, cocking-the-snook at 
our shame—toward the inevitable hour. The eleventh hour of the 
eleventh day of the eleventh month of every year of our life left. 
And as the pointing fingers move remorselessly, the men and women 
of this city move in hundreds and thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands toward the common meeting place; move like a congregation 
gathering in calamity, thousands of thousands of mourning men and 
women passing through the streets of asphalt low between the build- 
ings, out of the private houses into the public places, millions of 
men and women gathering together to keep the Silence of the stone. 
A slaughter stone. An altar stone. An image of the stone we each 
of us carry within us lodged against the life, settled like sediment so 
close to the heart that every deep breath drawn stops short against 
it. A sepulchral stone whose deadly pallor we must face today, 
though minds crack as we advance. A sacrificial stone. Confes- 
sional. Communicate. To its terrible embrace we come, we come, 
knowing we tryst with tragedy, yet mysteriously impelled this morn- 
ing to come, to close together, to keep covenant with the crowd. Mil- 
lions of members of one gigantic audience, we are moved by one 
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emotion—we are rivers in spate sweeping to fathomless waters—we 
are mountains melting—we are living lava. . . . 

At last we stand still. 

Still as stones ourselves now, waiting for the inexorable hour, we 
stand before this shapen thing pouring out our souls in death, empty- 
ing our lives into this uncompassionate breast, pouring our passion 
down its sides, bathing this trunk in a libation of our own heart’s 
blood, breathing into it, breathing our own lives into it until Lo!— 
we bring this thing to life. Cenotaph lives! Like the Crucifix in 
a Christian passion-play, like the Altar centering an Aeschylean tril- 
ogy, like the Image animating the ritual of some ancient Mystery— 
Cenotaph lives. We, the devout audience, playing our part this 
morning, are performing a miracle; with the breath of our imagina- 
tion we are giving life to the body of this stage of stone raised in 
the circus of a city, and Theatre is being born. . . . While our own 
bodies faint. Inspiring the stone, we expire. Inspiriting this altar, 
our separate spirits swoon as the crimsoning pillar drinks our own 
limbs’ blood as we stand now, an audience inanimate, awaiting the 
inexpiable hour, the hour of our extremity. Close upon us it closes, 
as we stand dying; forefinger crosses the thumb on the nose of the 
clock as we stand shamed; and the seconds drip their drops of time 
as our hearts bleed white while the beating of the pulse is thinning, 
fainting, lessening, swooning, utterly dying away. . . . Now we are 
dead, done. Are we not gone? Yea, we are indeed, altogether 
ended. We are but still things lying deep as death under bosoms of 
mountains—we are sands resting in fathomless fathoms over old sin- 
ful cities—we are but stones that the seas sweep over. . . . 

God! (The Silence strikes.) God/ God! God/ Eleven times it 
must strike. God/ God! God! (Seven times it has struck.) God/ 
God! God! (Ten strokes are tolled.) God/ 

And who calls on God? 

The heart. 

The human heart. Huge hammer strokes of the heart thunder 
through the Silence, great crashing strokes go shrieking across the 
cities that hated and screaming across the countries that killed; re- 
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lentless sculpture strokes shattering, unshaping, reshaping, crushing 
the bones, bursting the breast, scattering the senses; beating brains 
into one brain and bodies into one body and veins into one vein until 
the breasts break open, bones fall away, bowels boil, flesh is con- 
sumed, and there is only in all the world one single living organ. 
One Heart hammering in one Body. Alive! Hugely alive. 
Rhythmically magniloquently moving with one motion, singing out 
strokes in a passionate protest against death, every stroke a statement 
of life, a protest against the destruction of life, a confession of the 
sin committed against life, a celebration of the holiness of life, a 
statement of the unity of life... . 

The Silence ceases. 

But Theatre has been born. In such an hour was she first born, and 
before just such a stone. A phallic stone. 

And now we move away and break the Body back into its million 
members and withdraw into our separate selves and depart again to 
our private places. But purged. Because we have experienced 
Theatre. Strengthened. Because we have functioned fully, and for 
two minutes of eternity we drew a deep and unimpeded breath of 
life. And so it comes about that once every year at the intolerable 
hour of tragedy we who are passionate playgoers act as audience to 
our own passion-play, and know a kind of peace. 
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The Cenotaph, a wood-cut by Blair Hughes-Stanton 








Reiffenstein 


The Festspielhaus at Salzburg, completed last summer, at which 
Turandot, The Servant of Two Masters, and Everyman were di- 
rected by Max Reinhardt, when the leading figures in the European 
theatre worked together under ideal conditions during their vacations. 
Above, the exterior of the building, and below, the old Summer 
Riding School (See Theatre Arts, Vol. 1X, 11), now transformed 
into the main courtyard of the theatre. 











SALZBURG 1926 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


music and natural beauty, of archiepiscopal dignity and Alpine 

song and dance.” And the Prologue (in the shape of a hand- 
book) speaks well. The stranger in Salzburg is instantly aware of 
the lively tempo, as well as the splendour, of this town on the brawl- 
ing river—of its gaiety as well as its age-long importance. It is good 
for the German spirit to bask in the Southern sun and yet to be con- 
sciously at home. It is good for all Northern peoples to find colour 
and animation on their own side of the Alps. Therefore, if festivals 
or art are to be held at all, it is good that a festival of art should be 
held at Salzburg. It is especially good that music and drama should 
be linked in such an enterprise, for each has something to give to 
the other. In Mozart’s birthplace, where every tower and archway 
echoes enchantment, we may be sure that drama will be more than 
argumentative and the stage will be more than photographic. Drama 
will be art of the theatre—by force of circumstance as much as by 
force of will. We may be sure, too, that music will gain from the 
dramatic spirit; indeed the very presence of theatrical art in the fore- 
ground of the festival gives a new resonance to the echo of old 
harmonies. 

Salzburg, then, is yearly delivered over to the artists, musical and 
dramatic. Its population is proudly conscious of the fact. There is 
scarcely a shop, however small, that does not display in its window 
some reminder of the occasion, if it be only a postcard photograph of 
Alexander Moissi as Everyman stuck into the heel of a pair of shoes. 
Of the deeply-bronzed young men and maidens, laden with ruck- 
sacks, who throng the streets, half at least are devotees of the festival. 
The French say there are some who go to the play to see, and others 
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who go to be seen, and others who go to see those who go to be seen, 
I think Salzburg has created yet a fourth class, for it is the multi- 
tudinous interest of the rucksack brigade (most of whom could not 
afford a festspiel ticket even if one were to be had) that evokes the 
presence of the ultimate spectator in the shape of the Austrian 
peasant puffing at his pipe. The festival is already a local tradition. 
The guide to the fortress tower of Hohensalzburg, pointing out the 
lake and castle of Leopoldskron which lie in the valley below, does 
not fail to remark that both are the property of Herr Professor Max 
Reinhardt, the celebrated theatrical director. One of the hotels (not 
the most expensive) seems to have all the famous names of the Cen- 
tral European theatre on its register. Hapsburg and Hohenzollern 
ex-princes walk about unnoticed, but who can resist a turn of the 
head in meeting Max Pallen- 
berg on the town bridge or 
seeing Fritzie Massary roll by 
in a one-horse cab? In the 
Festspiel, evidently, the artist 
is king. 

It was intended to make The 
Magic Flute and Goethe’s 
Faust the two chief works of 
1926, but both had to be post- 
poned for reasons of scenic 
necessity. The Festspielhaus, 
although in use, is still uncom- 
pleted, and its stage cannot 


carry a heavy production. In 

place of Faust were chosen 

lighter pieces of the Italian 

school of comedy, such as 

Turandot, adapted from Carlo aA 
Gozzi by Karl Vollmoeller, 

and The Servant of Two A caricature of Max Reinhardt by B. F. 


Masters by Goldoni. Every- Dolbin 
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man was retained in the season’s program, with performances in the 
cathedral square as in previous years. Don Giovanni and I/ Seraglio 
(Mozart), Die Fledermaus (Johann Strauss), Ariadne auf Naxos 
(Richard Strauss), and La Serva Padrona (Pergolesi) were the 
operas. Chamber music and orchestral concerts completed the round 
of the festival. 

On the dramatic side this program required in the first place a 
wealth of comic talent, and in the second an original direction. The 
comedians were forthcoming in Max Pallenberg, Hans Moser, 
Richard Romanowsky, Oscar Homolka, and Hermann Thimig; the 
direction was assured, for Reinhardt is nothing if not hearty in his 
comic effects. From the spectacular point of view, Turandot was 
the only promising subject. It is unfortunately true that opera-lovers 
accustom themselves philosophically to indifferent decoration and 
poverty-stricken production. If the singing and playing be good, 
they will accept costumes from any provincial wardrobe and scenery 
from any storehouse. Unfortunately, also, producers of opera are 
accustomed to rely upon this amiable trait. It is scarcely possible to 
speak of an art of the theatre as far as most of the musical produc- 
tions are concerned. The art of presentation begins and ends with 
Reinhardt. Nevertheless Ariadne auf Naxos was well mounted, 
thanks to the designs of Oskar Strnad, and it goes without saying 
that all the operas were well sung. 

Turandot, in the Festspielhaus, was the dramatic event of the 
festival. This was not the first production of Gozzi’s Chinese fairy- 
tale, but it was certainly the most important and satisfying. We can 
be equally sure that it was not the last. The play itself has no final 
or static character; it has grown much and will grow more. Karl 
Vollmoeller, author of the German version, would no doubt readily 
grant its lack of absolute poetic values. If we say that it is better 
written than any spectacular piece in living memory, we have gone 
far enough in literary description. Turandot is frankly and de- 
signedly spectacular. For Reinhardt it is the excellent raw material 
of dramatic creation. For Bernhard Paumgartner, who blends 
Chinese melodies with themes of the rococo period, it is a capital 
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libretto. For Oskar Strnad, who designs the stage picture, it is an 
admirable subject offering the fullest harmonies of scene and cos- 
tume. For the comedians, who play the fool so gaily before the 
curtain, with their modish air of characters from the Commedia dell’ 
Arte, the play is scarcely more than a framework for the weaving 
of humour. It is certain that they will always better their author's 
lines, however good, and therefore the main thing is to furnish them 
with a bold outline of character and let them improvise upon it under 
Reinhardt’s direction. If this seems to be dramatic heresy, it is 
nevertheless justified by 
the result. As a spectacle 
Turandot is one of the 
loveliest things the mod- 
ern stage has seen; but as 
a play it is firmly knit to- 
gether by the efforts of the 
comedians. Reinhardt’s 
power consists mainly in 
making the largest num- 
ber of artists work for 
him. Here he makes a 
triumphant effect by plac- 
ing the comedian in the 
forefront of the spectacle. 
Turandot re-tells the 
old tale of the Eastern 
princess, averse from mar- 
riage, who propounds A caricature of Sp tn rear by 
three riddles to every iL 
suitor, decreeing that he must either solve them or bow his head to 
the axe. In the hands of Carlo Gozzi the theme is already enriched 
by comedy. Thus the emperor, father of the princess, mourns each 
victim whose head adorns the gateway of his citadel, and begs each 
successor to reflect before sharing his fate. His chamberlains, taking 
up the tale, enlarge upon the many advantages of keeping a head 
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upon the shoulders. When the persistent hero solves the first riddle, 
the emperor cries “A miracle! A prince with brains at last!” This 
spirit of burlesque (not unlike that of the Gilbert and Sullivan opera) 
is sustained throughout the piece, and the end is a merry dance. 

The stage slopes very steeply toward the audience, giving the im- 
pression of varied levels without the use of flights of steps. On either 
side are the thrones of the princess and the emperor, over which fall 
cylindrical draperies that can be raised and lowered at will. The 
extreme backcloth alone is painted, and the whole of the remaining 
scenery consists of textile fabric, upon which light plays in varied 
colours. No curtain separates the scene entirely from the audience, 
but a heart-shaped curtain, gathered up at either side, is used to 
mask the changes of scene while the comedians continue their chatter 
in the foreground. All the characters enter from the midst of the 
audiences by the “flowery path” (Blumenweg) which Reinhardt has 
already used in the wordless play Sumurun. This path forms a 
bridge spanning the first twelve or fifteen rows of seats, and it serves 
also as a platform for the comedians’ monologues. It has been the 
fashion to decry this “hobnobbing” of the actors with the audience 
as one of Reinhardt’s purely sensational innovations in the theatre. I 
think it is something more than that. Every movement is welcome 
that widens the horizon of the theatre. By a single gesture Rein- 
hardt transcends the peep-show stage of everyday experience. In its 
place he creates a platform accessible from every side and reaching 
out into the body of spectators. Imaginatively, at any rate, the audi- 
ence surrounds this stage, and the theatrical picture framed within 
the proscenium arch becomes a thing of the past. 

The new Festspielhaus is a worthy setting for such work. The 
auditorium, adapted by the architect Holzmeister from a seventeenth 
century structure, is something too vast and elongated for the effect 
of verbal comedy, but it lends a fine perspective to spectacular work. 
Two other impressions remain in the visitor’s memory—the strength 
of the frescoes by Anton Faistauer which now adorn the entrance 
hall, and the dignity of the arcaded open-air foyer, once a summer 
riding-school, in which spectators walk between the acts. 
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The Servant of Two Masters, Goldoni’s lively piece, was played 
in the more intimate atmosphere of the Stadttheater. Perhaps an 
Italian would no longer recognize it as an authentic Goldoni; but 
the old Italian popular comedy and the old Viennese popular farce 
grew up together, and they can no longer be separated. The hero of 
the piece is a brisk valet, who is always popping in and out of doors 
and obtains his chief comic effect by engulfing a dish of macaroni; 
but the thing is relished by the audience chiefly because Reinhardt 
relished it in the rehearsal. One must understand this infinite relish 
of Reinhardt’s in order to appreciate his work. He is a great pro- 
ducer because he has a vast capacity for enjoyment. Finesse is not 
his strong suit, but he has the rare gift of appreciative creation. His 
rehearsals are prodigiously amusing as well as exceedingly thorough; 
and if he seems to be a better actor than most stage directors, at the 
moment when he indicates a tone or a gesture, that is because he is 
a better spectator than most directors (or, for that matter, most spec- 
tators). It will be a thousand pities if this man should ever abandon 
the stage for the film. The theatre needs him as it has seldom needed 
any artist. Let New York give him a stage upon which to mount 
Turandot; but let not Los Angeles buy him for a paltry million to 
do paltry things. 

There remains Everyman, the mediaeval legend of the rich man’s 
death played in the cathedral square of Salzburg. The setting is 
superb, and there are noble moments in the drama. When the first 
fanfare has died away voices are heard crying from the very turrets 
of the arches that flank the cathedral front; and then we become 
aware that this square is a true theatre, with windows for boxes, 
behind which sit grave figures of black-robed priests, and a great 
concourse of spectators seated in tiers, and a throng of townsfolk 
standing on either hand. In the distance, through an archway, one 
sees a cyclist leisurely pedalling down a street. Pigeons hover above 
the stage, and settle in their accustomed niches above the cathedral 
doorways, and then take sudden fright at some cry from an actor 
and scatter to the winds. Reinhardt also has enriched the piece by 
admirable strokes of invention—as when the guests at Everyman’s 
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feast nudge one another and whisper some jest which passes all along 
the table, and then break into loud laughter while the host sits still 
and cold. But to my mind Hofmannsthal’s version lacks the stark 
conviction of the original morality (as it has been played in Eng- 
land, for example) and Alexander Moissi’s acting, although brilliant, 
lacks the touch of ultimate sincerity. I would not go twice to see 
Jedermann as it was this year performed at Salzburg, but I would 
go a dozen times to see Turandot, and went, in fact, three times with 
increasing enjoyment. 

To sum up, Salzburg in August is as pleasant a holiday resort as 
any in Europe, with the additional prospect that it may offer one 





A caricature of Max Pallenberg by B. F. Dolbin 


or two masterpieces of dramatic production. Let us not suppose, 
however, that there is any particular magic by which festivals pro- 
duce masterpieces of themselves. - A simple foregathering of artists 
in a town is not enough. On the contrary, artists are notoriously easy- 
going folk, and when they find themselves in the most easy-going of 
Austrian towns they are likely to sip their coffee and enjoy their holi- 
day as much as the rest of us, while they put all thoughts of work 
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behind them. Artists must work under inspired direction, and es- 
pecially at such times. Thus far the only inspired director for the 
purpose has proved to be Reinhardt. 

But I would not lead the Professor to believe that foreign visitors 
accept uncritically all that is set before them. The Viennese criti- 
cisms of this year’s festival were mostly too amiable and indulgent. 
Let us not be imposed upon by snobbism. The Americans know a 
good deal of the art of the theatre, and the English also know a thing 
or two. Since the expenses are many and the performances few, 
Salzburg must rely largely upon the foreign visitors to its festival. 
Should the rumour be heard in the English-speaking countries that 
the artistic direction is not of the highest and best, the benches of the 
Festspielhaus would soon be deserted—for they would never be filled 
by the enthusiastic Germans who think everything wunderschon. 
Most gratefully, I offer this last hint to the festival authorities. 
Reinhardt is necessary to them, not as individual, but as resolute and 
devoted artist. The immediate future of Salzburg lies with him. 
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When the Habimah Theatre of Moscow, the only theatre in the 
world playing in the original Hebrew, comes to Broadway this 
winter, New York will have the opportunity of observing not 
only the perfected ensemble work of this famous group, but the 
highly stylized make-ups that N. L. Zemach, its director, is fond 
of using. Above is the striking and terrible make-up of T. 
Wimar as the Blind Man in The Wandering Jew. 























A scene from the Habimah’s production of The 
Deluoe, which along with The Wandering Jew, 
The Golem, Jacob’s Dream, and The Dybbuk wilt 
be included in its New York repertory. ‘The pro- 
duction methods of this theatre are along the bolder 
and more radical lines of the current Russian stage, 
and should offer an interesting contrast to the rea- 
listic manners of the Moscow Art Theatre. The 
Habimah will be sponsored in New York by S. 
Hurok. 














After being able to compare the Neighborhood Playhouse’s production 
of The Dybbuk with that of the Yiddish Art Theatre last season, 
New York will be able to compare the Neighborhood’s beautiful pro- 
duction this year with the differently stressed performance of the 
Habimah Theatre. The Neighborhood plans to revive The Dybbuk 
in its repertory, and the Habimah will include it in its list of pro- 
ductions. It must be remembered that the Habimah is the parent 
theatre of Ansky’s play, and that David Vardi, who aided in the 
direction of the Neighborhood’s performance, was a member of the 
Habimah company. And yet it is said that the productions offer 
distinct and arresting differences. Above, the Beggars’ Dance, with 
the beggars made up in the stylized, “theatrical” manner that the 
Habimah indorses. 











With the characterizations and make-ups of both the 
Leah and the Frade of the Neighborhood Playhouse 
production still in mind, it is interesting to see how 
Anna Rovina and Madame Mendelowitz dress the 
parts in the production of Ansky’s play which the 
Habimah will present during its American visit. 











A PLAY’S NINE LIVES 


By ROBERT LITTELL 


HIS business, or pleasure, of having opinions about a play 

is full of complications. It ought to be so simple—on the 

surface it often is. I go to a play, three times the curtain goes 
up, the actors talk, the situation mushrooms out, collapses into final 
bliss, while line by line, act by act impressions crowd in on me. At 
the end all I have to do is draw a line under the column of them, 
long or short, and add them into a “good,” “bad,” or “indifferent.” 
And that’s the play so far as I am concerned. Naturally, no matter 
how intelligent I am, no matter how insistently my reason quotes to 
me the immortal Cromwell’s “I beseech you, in the bowels of Christ 
think that ye may be mistaken,” my deeper self tells me that I am 
right, and I feel something like scorn for the opinions of others who 
disagree with me. This intolerance de gustibus is ineradicable, and I 
suppose healthy. Just as a real he-man cannot function without occa- 
sionally beating up other men, so a real he-opinion is not satisfied 
with being merely its independent incorruptible self, but must crush 
and combat contrary opinions. If it ceased to exercise its muscle, 
this he-opinion would languish, lose weight and become, in no time, 
an easy prey to the expressions of what other people think. Than 
which no worse could befall it. 

You and I imagine that our opinion of a play is the matter-of-fact 
inevitable result of the play striking against our consciousness. We 
are wrong. It is no such thing. All sorts of foreign elements enter 
into it whose presence we do not suspect. The next time you go 
to the theatre try making an honest effort at watching your opinion 
grow, at taking it apart, at observing its changes even after you think 
it is formed, and—most difficult of all—thinking back to what it 
started with. Few opinions of any value come naked into the world. 
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How many of us have any decent honest acquaintance with our own 
prejudices? They are like the butcher, the ice man, the grocer, whom 
we never see, but who deliver to us every day the stuff we feed on. 
Close your eyes before the curtain goes up, drag your prejudices from 
their hiding-places. You will find that you dislike all plays about 
Middle-Western life, that you can not bear the acting of Miss X 
(who is going to play the title role) and secretly hope she won’t be 
good, that you went somewhere last night and didn’t want to see a 
play anyhow, that the author has a peculiar name, that you have 
heard the play was a success in Buffalo and a dead failure in Phila- 
delphia, that you prefer importations, that so-and-so had said to 
watch out for the performance of Mr. Y , of whom much might 
be expected later, that the producer is a crook, the scene designer 
your wife’s second cousin, and the theatre notoriously a jinx upon 
anything that opens within its walls. 

All these little leanings and rumors have begun to swing your 
mind in one direction or another before a single cue has been taken. 
As the performance unrolls, the feelings and sensations have aroused 
in you many little pools of “reaction” which you will later grossly 
mistranslate into qualifying words. In addition to the impressions 
there will be thrown into your mental melting pot what the lady you 
have taken with you says about it, and your desire either to please 
her or to make a show of intelligent disagreement, and the discon- 
certing phrase, so much at variance with your own, overheard from 
a leading daily critic between the acts, and the increasing heat within 
the theatre, and the worry as to whether you will get a taxi if the 
rain keeps up, which it promises not to do. 

All very exaggerated, you will say. These trifles and even these 
prejudices are vague winds which can shift my opinion only a few 
points from its true course. Yes? Then try another experiment. 
Go to see a play—always provided you choose one worth seeing—and 
then go to see it again three, four, half-a-dozen times. I will even 
allow you to go into training, while working out this sentence, and 
by eating the same food, taking the same walk, retiring at the same 
hour before each visit to the play scotch or handicap the foreign 
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elements likely to warp your judgment. In spite of the most minute 
dietary and psychological precautions, you will find yourself of 
several different minds as to this play. Item: the gala first night, or 
répétition générale, or twenty-five dollar a seat pre-opening benefit, 
with the silk hats, and late arrivals, and ladies in furs, and speeches, 
and a cast gloriously or inaudibly nervous as the case may be. An 
event, something to have been present at, a little piece of history, a 
show that, no matter what happened on the working side of the foot- 
lights, was exhilaratingly warming to the gills. Item: the second 
night a quietly dressed let-down, with the cast in that limp morning- 
after mood, and a furless audience, sadly barren of notable physiog- 
nomies. Item: the fourth night, a splendid, well-knit, fearless, 
glowing performance, everything on roller bearings, the cast en- 
chanted suddenly into a life at once inspired and serene, and a glumly 
respectful audience. Item: the following night, with a new piece of 
business in the third act, a terrible collapse by the leading man, a fit 
of genius by the ingénue, and dirty snickering laughs in the gallery. 
Item: Thursday matinee, with all hands saving themselves a good 
deal against the evening, the rustle of candy boxes and nine men in 
the audience. Item: a month later, with the character part sure of 
himself at last, and the only other three actors who count, loafing 
miserably or kidding outrageously. 

Do you think you would be wise enough to pick out of all of these, 
after carefully sitting through them, that performance which showed 
the play at its best? From the first night to your sixth sitting there 
would be a steady decline in your interest; till inevitably you came 
to regard it as a far worse play than it really was. So insidious is the 
poison of personal boredom that we can not with our reasons dis- 
count it in our total judgment of the thing seen. You would have 
been so “thrilled” by that first night that the really gifted perform- 
ance a few days later would seem flat in comparison. None of these 
performances would strike you just as it would if you were seeing 
it for the first time. And what, if any, would be your final impres- 
sion of the play and the acting after the sixth trip? Would it be 
one solid, built-up, accumulated impression? Would it not rather 
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have to be told chronologically? “At first, I thought . . . but now] 
think. . . .” Add together and divide by two, but what’s the sense 
in it? After all, one can be just as much affected and prejudiced by 
seeing a play for the very first time as by seeing it too often. 

If it can be made so difficult for one mind to arrive at an honest, 
lasting opinion about a play, what shall we say of the play objec- 
tively? A book can be said to have a physical life; no matter how 
many hundreds of opinions are held in regard to it, the impassive 
type remains, exists. Not so a play, which, in addition to having 
many lives in the minds of its hearers, changes so subtly and widely 
from performance to performance. Where is the play itself, its heart, 
its kernel and core of life, where is there anything upon which we 
can put our finger? A play lives on its author’s intention for it in 
the script, which changes immeasurably while rehearsals are going 
on, and still more after opening; it lives a separate life in the mind 
of the director, and each of such of the actors as, God bless ’em, have 
any idea what it is all about. Each of these lives changes too, with 
time and repetition. And then come the lives in the minds of the 
spectators, as different and individual as the people themselves. 
Where, where is the play itself? 

And still each of us goes on saying, in our pathetic human way, that 
the play is so-and-so, bad, good, tragic, appealing, this, that and the 
other, quite as if our impression were final. But that’s an old story. 
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Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue, produced by John Murray Anderson and set and 
costumed by Herman Rosse for the Publix Theatres. 


THE SUPER-DE LUXE MAMMOTH 
MOTION PICTURE PALACE 


so visitor a king for two hours and for a pittance! For two hours he may 
have his feet caressed by soft carpets, his nose by perfume wafted on conditioned 
air to suit the requirements of the season. For two hours everything he thinks he 
ought to like is given to him. Magnificently expert professional organ players coyly 
invite him to join their honest effort. Abjectly they implore him to sing just a little 
bit, sing. His evening paper cartoons are presented in animated form. All the 
news that’s fit to show is reeled off before his eyes. Fifty-piece orchestras are magicked 
out of nowhere! Just so, presto! And the final prize dangled before his eyes is a 
complete five dollar revue in a nutshell. Instead of taking his “queen” to a place 
designed for his high salaried bosses, when they are in a spendthrift mood, he can 
take her into his palace, past his flunkies, past his army of bellboys into his royal 
box, “every seat the best,” to see a better and swifter show, and a new one every week. 

A new one every week and he knows not what it means. It is Sunday evening 
and for the third time the show is running smoothly enough to be applauded by the 
next five thousand kings and queens. J. M. A. and I look at each other. What 
about next week’s show, flashes a telegraphic message? We find a quiet corner at 






































The Skylark, “a revue in a nutshell” 


last—a window ledge on the top floor of the dressing-rooms, only slightly cluttered 
with tinsel garlands, regal gold canes, tambourines, and “(Garden of Kamah” temple 
garniture. “I want something magnificent,” says J. M. A. ‘We must have some- 
thing marvelous, something more beautiful than they have ever seen—” “I think 
we had better do the Rhapsody.” Vaguely we talk of introductory curtains, scenes 
in one, full stages, and smashing effects for the finale. But nothing really gets settled 
that day—and nothing gets settled the next day. On Monday everybody sleeps. On 
Tuesday at breakfast in J. M. A.’s apartment the real work starts. He is still in 
his bath, so I ring up the scene painter and the costumer, and quiet them down when 
they mumble something about impossibilities. In some mysterious way A. manages 
to get dressed and to decide upon the scenes between one thousand interruptions. 
Talking through various telephones at one time he hires adagio teams, makes engage- 
ments, starts rehearsals. A score of sketches are made, discarded, ripped apart and 
combined. At last we talk about the show as a finished product. 

An hour later we are in the rehearsal room. Special music is being tried out and 
arranged. The ballet master is already leading his ranks of girls through imaginary 
entrances on a rough floor plan. A few bare sketches set the carpenters going. 

At 5 A. M. on Wednesday the working drawings for the carpenters are finished. 
On Wednesday, too, after a frantic effort the painters are provided with the first 
color sketches. The carpenters are already building the sets. The curtains are 
being sewn and everything is running smoothly in the shop. A little later, once 
more in the rehearsal room, the costumes are decided upon to the accompaniment of 



































A South Sea Island Fantasy 


endless repetitions of the same number, and punctuated by J. M. A.’s exasperated 
corrections of the pronunciation of the ladies of the chorus. 

By Thursday at 5 A. M. the bulk of the costume sketches are finished sufficiently 
to go into work. Hours are spent with bolts of cloth and pins and samples on the 
cutter’s floor of the costumers. Miniature pieces of the selected materials are pinned 
to the sketches; fabrics are picked for color. Feather merchants and representatives 
of embroidery firms, property makers, shoe-makers, wig-makers are interviewed. 
Frantic journeys start between the carpenter’s and the scene painter’s, the costumer’s, 
the property maker’s, the artificial flower maker’s, and the rehearsal hall. 

Friday. The costumes are cut and pinned. On large tables the painting on the 
costumes is started. The first costumes are sketched out ready to be gilded. Detail 
drawings have now to be made for the embroiderers. Not only have more costumes 
to be designed, but everything not started on Friday is out of the show. Drawings 
have to be made for new scenes and work must be done on the painting frame. 

So to Saturday. Properties are inspected and the rest of the morning is spent 
at the costumer’s, where everyone brings his bit. This is a reassuring time. At last 
the blissful feeling arrives that there will somehow be a show. Now comes the 
costume parade and an hour of political dickering with vaudeville “names” to 
induce them to wear clothes they never wore before. Once more to the scenery 
frames, only to be called back again to the costumer’s. The star who was once 
effectively downed has picked up courage and refused to go on in her costume. Once 
more she is persuaded and at last all is well. Back to the scenic studios to work 
till the wagon comes at ten to get the wet things off the frames, and again at eleven! 

Midnight Saturday and at the theatre the scene of last week’s show is being 
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Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue 


struck as the final strains of the musical score of the picture die away. The costume 
rehearsal called for “twelve without fail” is put off to leave the stage free for putting 
the show together. This, however, does not prevent things happening. Organ manu- 
facturers wail on the organ in an effort to tune it. Housepainters erect tall double 
ladders to antique the gold on the proscenium arch, on special orders from the house 
manager, etc. Between threats and swearing, the stage crew, strengthened by an 
outsider or two, manages to direct dozens upon dozens of lamps on the right spots, 
to prepare the right color screens for these lamps, to hang the special draperies, and 
set the scenes. Notwithstanding these superhuman efforts and all the endless good- 
will of the backstage crew it is 8 A. M. before everything is finally put together. 
At nine rehearsals with full orchestra are in full swing. For the first time the 
actors have their musical accompaniment, but, as everything has been timed to the 
measure, no grave difficulties arise. For the first time, too, the lights are played 
on the scenery and costumes. Shouting voices, half drowned by the orchestra, howl 
messages to the electrician on the stage and the spotlight operators in the booth. 
Voices lost in the noise direct the actors. Ten minutes more. In the midst of all 
this a light plot is worked out for the electrician, magician, one might say. Curtain 
plots are next. The properties are given out. Five minutes more. Seamstresses 
make last minute alterations on costumes. A painter touches up the scenes. At 
last, from the back of the auditorium, over the heads of the dark, huddling figures 
that are present at all rehearsals everywhere, comes the word, “House is open.” 
A one o'clock conference between all the captains of everything follows. Rehearsals 
are held again in the rehearsal hall of the theatre, after which comes one more 
performance and more alterations and corrections. At last everything is right for the 
week. And the work for the next week begins! 
HerMAN Rosse. 
































WHO SUBSIDIZES OUR 
THEATRES? 


By SHELDON CHENEY 


sa T the same time the rich merchants of Athens personally 
defrayed the vast expense of the Dionysian drama; with- 
out them Sophocles and Euripides would have been im- 
possible. When the Peloponnesian War destroyed this wealth, 
Athenian art decayed... . 

“Was that exuberant Elizabethan Age the offspring of wealth, or 
did it come out of the physiological vitality of the English people? 
But—that vitality had existed before. It had spent itself in religious 
disputes and dynastic wars. Why should it now flow into drama 
and poetry and science and philosophy? . . . The aristocracy of Eng- 
land, enriched by Henry’s spoliation of the Church, became richer 
still, as all the world poured wealth upon the wharves of the busy 
Thames. Southampton could give Shakespeare a thousand pounds, 
and Essex could lavish a magnificent estate upon the ungrateful and 
incomparable Bacon.” 

These two instances are drawn from a rapid-fire story of the 
major flowerings of world art in relation to the flow of world wealth, 
as set down by Will Durant in a recent issue of the New York Times 
Magazine. Professor Durant was writing under the title Js 4mer- 
ica’s Age of Art Dawning? and his premise— bound to interest every 
art worker in the country—is this: “America is becoming the center 
of the world’s wealth. But historically those nations and periods 
that were marked by accumulating wealth were distinguished also 
by an efflorescence of art.” 

I am tempted to quote beyond the bounds of inter-magazine cour- 
tesy, from the sprightly exposition laid down by Professor Durant; 
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and I really cannot resist this “nifty”: “It is the fate of wealth to 
have a questionable origin, and an aesthetic end.” But it is the fol- 
lowing paragraph that prompts my article, that led me to enquire 
who are the subsidizers of theatres in America, and why: 

“Strange to say, it is in the citadels of the middle class and under 
the protection of bankers and business men that artists find food for 
their mouths and buyers for the work of their hands. It is not the 
first generations of the plutocracy that patronize such men. Those 
ruthless exploiters of soil and brawn are too much coarsened by their 
lives to care for subtle things. But the third generation develops 
the generosity of secure and established wealth. It begins by build- 
ing churches as keys to the glittering gate. It passes on to endow 
universities and it lavishes its surplus proudly to fill museums with 
the art treasures of the past.” 

Bankers and business men! Is it they who build the Metropolitan 
Museums and subsidize the art theatres? Is it because they are 
business men that they give to the projects that aim to feed the 
spirit—or is it only that the business man alone can amass enough 
wealth to give freely? Is it really the middle class that gives? (Tell 
me who is the middle class, and the limits of the upper class, and I'll 
answer you that one.) Is the money given because the donor feels 
a social obligation to return a portion of his excess riches to “the 
people,” or does he give because he is genuinely, deeply, personally 
interested in the arts—because he finds renewal of spiritual life in 
the theatre, music, in painting and sculpture, and because he believes 
in these things as the wisest, most satisfying gift to great numbers of 
people? Is his giving keeping pace with the national accumulation 
of wealth? 

Well, why not actually investigate the givers and find out? Why 
not analyze a group of actual backers of progressive producing 
theatres, of our nearest approaches to true “art” theatres? 

But first, mind you, your investigator believes in subsidy for the 
theatre. He believes that the art of the stage needs and deserves 
financial support from the community just as the symphony orchestra 
does, or the public library, or the art gallery. The people who are 
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forever saying “No art is worth while unless the buyers pay the 
artist a living wage; no theatre should exist that does not take in 
enough through the box office window to pay its own expenses” 
seem to me to overlook the fact that it is impossible to compute art 
values in terms of the only currency our civilization knows, money; 
and that the theatre particularly has been jockeyed into a position 
where abnormal conditions obtain and only certain types of tried or 
sensational successes can be financially profitable. In New York, 
the field I know best, a theatre must, to pay, satisfy the rental de- 
mands of a group of theatre owners who expect ten, twenty, even 
twenty-five per cent. yearly profit—who oftener than not close any 
show that cannot pay the price within the first two weeks. A second 
artificial burden carried in New York, by any production that 
competes for Broadway patronage, is the cost of advertising in the 
newspapers and magazines. This charge, in the present day sys- 
tem of exploiting the drama, amounts to about six or seven hundred 
dollars per week per theatre. Under these conditions only the best- 
seller types of play can prosper. And it is only once in a dozen times 
that the work of art that is destined to last emerges immediately 
among the best-sellers of its time: its qualities are seldom showy 
enough or sensational enough or sentimental enough. 

Wherefore, I believe that only the theatre that is by endowment 
or subsidy free from the necessity of competing with the best-seller 
trade, of consulting the box office immediately after every opening, 
can plan intelligently for a permanent repertory of productions, can 
choose plays primarily because they are fine plays. Nor do I see 
why anyone should feel that the theatre is being demeaned in the 
acceptance of a subsidy. It is simply a fact that throughout the ages 
the arts have generally come to their finest expression that way. 

When theatres are subsidized in European countries, the support 
is usually from a king, a dictator or a government. Similar official 
subsidy is almost unknown in this country; and the level of art in- 
telligence is so low among office-holders, and the dangers from petty 
politics so great, that one who wishes well to the theatre arts hesitates 
to encourage municipal, state or national theatres in the literal 
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sense. The most intelligent support of creative producing organiza- 
tions in America has come in the form of group subsidies, where 
many men of means have banded together, each giving a compara- 
tively small sum for the furthering of an independent theatre in 
which all collectively were interested. There are two or three con- 
spicious exceptions to this generalization, most notably Otto H. Kahn 
and the Misses Lewisohn. But the most successful, aside from the 
Neighborhood Playhouse, of our experimental theatres—we are still 
in the period of supporting experimental rather than full-fledged 
“art theatres’—are dependent upon a rather wide feeling of good 
will along that stratum of society that counts its income in six figures. 
I know that in New York the Provincetown Players, the Actors’ 
Theatre, the Stagers, and the Greenwich Village Theatre group 
(now merged with the Actors’ Theatre) have enjoyed group support 
rather than large individual support; and I take it that such leading 
theatres elsewhere as the Lobero Theatre in Santa Barbara, the Pasa- 
dena Community Theatre, the Cleveland Playhouse and the Dallas 
Little Theatre are sustained, at least to the extent of provision of 
buildings, by widely distributed donors or guarantors. 

The Actors’ Theatre now represents an investment of a quarter of 
a million dollars. That is, in addition to the money paid in at the 
box office window for tickets to the twenty-odd productions made by 
the organization, somebody has paid out for producing and admin- 
istrative expenses more than $250,000. If you want to look at it 
that way, each show played by the Actors’ Theatre has cost $10,000 
more than the public was willing to pay for it; and there are men 
in New York who have willingly paid these deficits for the sake of 
giving theatre-goers a chance to see such exceptionally fine revivals 
as The Wild Duck, The Rivals, Hedda Gabler, and Candida, and 
for the sake of giving a full professional hearing to such beginning 
playwrights as those who wrote Roger Bloomer and Hospitality. 

Analyzing the support of the Actors’ Theatre as a typical example, 
one must put aside the donors of the first fifty thousand dollars. 
Those members of the acting profession who thus initiated the 
project were actuated by the most genuine interest in bettering pro- 
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duction standards; but they are outside our special field because they 
are not representative subsidizers. The generously given, constantly 
rendered and seldom measured contribution of time and talent which 
is the actors’ usual gift to the art theatre is another matter. But the 
Actors’ Theatre guarantors in later seasons offer as representative a 
cross-section as we can make of intelligent subsidizing. The first 
thing that strikes one on reading the list is the amazing number of 
interests represented by these hundred or more people. Here are 
the banking interests, the oil interests, the tobacco families, the rail- 
road pioneers, the electric people, the munitions people, the depart- 
ment store princes, insurance brokers, stock brokers, and manufac- 
turers of everything from automobiles to shoes and paints, sand- 
wiched between an architect and a dairyman, an advertising man and 
a preacher-writer. 


The third generation of “secure and established wealth” is here, 
as Professor Durant predicts, but it is not so conspicious as the gen- 
eration that has just made its own money. Thus the men who not 
only gave money to the Actors’ Theatre but for two seasons acted as 
an advisory committee on completing the guaranty fund and general 
financial conduct included William Hamlin Childs, John H. Love, 
Nathan S. Jonas, Manny Strauss and Henry D. Walbridge: business- 
man-capitalist, manufacturer, banker, business consultant, stock 
broker. The associates whom these key men were largely responsible 
for bringing into the theatre project include such famous moneyed 
families as the Fields, the du Ponts, the Rockefellers, the Harrimans 
and the Morgans. 

How direct, how personal, how stable, is the interest of these sup- 
porters? Will they back a project only while it promises an ulti- 
mate popular success, or will they stick through the difficult days of 
trial by individual failure, by unwise management in one or more 
departments? Some of them will stick only if their friends do— 
these being the ones who came in merely because the friend who 
asked them had given handsomely to their own pet charities—there 
is a trade-off system among those who can afford to give widely. But 
you will find two-thirds of these guarantors deeply concerned over 
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the affairs of the producing group: troubled by its failures, inclined 
to have a proprietary pride in The Rivals or The Wild Duck. Ask 
Mrs. Oliver Harriman about the productions of the Actors’ Theatre, 
and you will find her both thoroughly informed and eager to aid. 
Ask Hubert T. Parsons, President of the Woolworth Company, and 
he will tell you he is no longer a guarantor because the plays the 
organization produced were decidedly not his kind of plays—but he 
knows about them. Ask David A. Ansbacher, and he will know not 
only the plays given and scheduled, but a number of the directors 
and actors concerned. Ask Mr. Walbridge, and he will insist that 
the theatres are not what they used to be—but will continue to give 
his bit toward letting the current generation try to express itself 
theatrically. 

Then there is the twentieth man among them who has a vision of 
the art theatre not unlike that of the artist inside; who sees it as a 
permanent company playing the finest new things along with the 
classics continuously, in a building worthy of the traditions of the 
i theatre. I don’t suppose that Arthur S. Kleeman, banker, could 
sketch out a plan and a program for an institutional theatre for New 
York; but he knows what the theatres stand for in European cities, 
and he will never be quite happy about the stage here until he en- 
ters that building which is at once a worthy monument to all that 
is fine in the theatres of the past and a local home for the living ex- 
pression of the stage arts old and new. John H. Love, I know too, 
has some sort of vision back in his mind, of a right brick-and-mortar 
theatre as well as of plays beautifully produced. But naturally, like 
the businessman he is, he wants to see plays put on both beautifully 
and economically before he joins in the building of a house for them. 

Alice and Irene Lewisohn actually built a theatre, and they have 
seen the Neighborhood Playhouse gradually take its place in the 
front rank of creative independent playhouses in America. They are 
not only donors but workers in the theatre, an integral part of its 
staff. In fact, they are better known in theatre circles for directing, 
teaching and acting than as financial supporters who pioneered in 
opening up the channels for native dramatic expression. They made 
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possible a very fine work, and they have become part of that work. 
There is real wisdom and understanding of life here, and generosity 
and service. 

The other exception I mentioned is Otto H. Kahn, who is excep- 
tional not only because he has backed many a project single-handed, 
but in his intense personal dependence upon the arts for spiritual 
recreation, and for his way of not only giving but living art. His 
help has ranged from grand opera to the littlest Little Theatre, from 
affording spectacular production opportunities for creative artists, to 
aid, along minor trails, where it probably never can be detected. 
This network of subsidy combined with personal interest has built 
itself into the very fabric of our independent theatre life. 

No one has sensed more keenly the liveness of the new dramatic 
spirit in this country or pictured more clearly the place of the in- 
dependent theatres as part of the American scene of tomorrow than 
Manny Strauss. Mr. Strauss is less attracted by the drama in the 
theatres than by the drama of the theatres; and he has directed the 
playing of more important scenes in this larger drama than the public 
will ever know about. 

It was Mr. Strauss who brought about the organization recently 
of the Independent Theatres Clearing House in New York, an 
agency designed to do the double work of creating widespread senti- 
ment for the support of the independent theatres, and of establishing 
ultimately a national information and service bureau to serve the 
little, community, and art theatres throughout the country. The 
work to be done by that organization is another story. But the forma- 
tion of the Clearing House—under a committee of which Mr. Strauss 
is Chairman, Mr. Kahn Honorary Chairman, and the members John 
H. Love, David A. Ansbacher, Howard S. Cullman, Ralph Jonas, 
Henry Alan Johnston, and Henry D. Walbridge—is indicative of the 
deeper interest being shown yearly by those able to afford support 
of creative art. 

On the whole, the sources of our theatre subsidies seem to me to 
lie in a very true interest in the arts. The support is coming from 
as many notably different groups in the community as are the actors 
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of our Little Theatres and the scene-shifters of our amateur crews. 
A sort of civic responsibility lies behind a considerable part of the 
giving, and this, combined with personal devotion to the arts, is 
bringing to the theatres the most intelligent type of supporter. 

As for the measure of the giving, I do not believe that it has 
approached the extent warranted by the amazing total of national 
wealth or the prevalence of large individual fortunes. That circum- 
stance is all too easily explained by the topsy-turvy economic condi- 
tions in the theatre world, and the rarity of able artist-organizers, of 
executive directors of genius. Perhaps the most wholesome thing 
about the whole situation is that the gain in independent theatres, in 
directors and artists, and in subsidy, has followed about the same up- 
ward curve in the last ten years. 

Indubitably, “the rich merchants” are beginning to defray “the 
vast expenses” of our coming national drama. And there is a special 
satisfaction in seeing artists) workers and supporters going forward 
together. At least we are assured that if we, the artists and admin- 
istrators of the theatre, grow wisely in the double duty of creative 
production and wise management, a reasonable stream of wealth will 
flow toward the stage. Perhaps, even, some new Essex will lavish a 
magnificent estate upon some ungrateful and incomparable O'Neill. 
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The final scene of Theodore Dreiser’s 4n American Tragedy, 
as it has been dramatized by Patrick Kearney and set by Carolyn 
Hancock. Mr. Kearney has divided his material into many 
scenes in order to catch the full sweep of the novel, and Miss 
Hancock, presented with such a problem, has solved it by working 
with simple and easily shifted settings, such as this very effective 
suggestion of the cell in Sing Sing, which by their economy of 
means facilitate the action. Miss Hancock, who was Lee 
Simonson’s assistant at the Theatre Guild for several seasons, and 
who set the stage for several of the Guild’s productions, is now 
working as an independent designer. Edward Goodman directed 
the production for Horace Liveright. 
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Talma, an artist of courage and perception, one of the really great 
actors of all time, and one of the eternally young spirits of the French 
theatre of his own day, whose Reflections on the Art of Acting, 
though its author died a hundred years ago, still has the ageless 
vitality which marked the man. 

















TALMA 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


HE great French tragedian, Francois Joseph Talma, is 

chiefly remembered in America, one hundred years after his 

death, by a monograph he wrote called Reflections on the Ac- 
tor’s Art, and that in turn, I fancy, is known to most people largely 
for its supposed statement that it takes twenty years to make an actor. 
(What Talma actually did say was that after not less than twenty 
years, by proper equipment and study and practice, “a person des- 
tined to display fine talent may at length present to the public a series 
of characters acted almost to perfection.”) This monograph con- 
tains probably the best analysis of the temperament and artistic proc- 
esses of the actor yet written, and deserves its fame. But it is insuffi- 
cient to give us an idea of Talma himself, on the stage, and naturally 
it does not record his achievements. We can elsewhere discover the 
achievements, but how can we recapture, after a century, the accents 
of his voice, the expressions of his face, the subtle creative contribu- 
tions he made, night after night, to the plays he acted? These things, 
alas! perish with the player. 

Talma was born in Paris, in 1763, rose to prominence as a young 
man (he was only twenty-four when he joined the Comédie Fran- 
¢aise), survived the Revolution, was a friend of Napoleon and one of 
the troupe from the Comédie whom the Emperor took in 1808 to meet 
the Czar at Erfurt, telling them they were to play before “‘a parterre 
of kings,” and at the time of his death, in 1826, was a friend of Victor 
Hugo, who, it was supposed, began Cromwell with Talma in mind 
for the title role. Possibly Talma’s significance is best expressed by 
that fact. Here was an actor who had been more than forty years 
on the stage, coming to it at a time when the French theatre was 
still dominated by a pseudo-classic formalism, ridden by artifice and 
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convention, yet who had so resisted and broken down this formalism 
that Hugo could pick him, and not another, younger man, as the 
hero for a play which was to prove the first blast of the Romantic 
revolt. There could be no better proof of the vigor and freshness of 
his mind and the sincerity of his art. 

Certain of Talma’s predecessors had, of course, blazed a trail for 
him. The actor Lekain had to some extent broken with the fashion- 
able system of declamation which Talma called “sing-song psalm- 
ody,” and also with the custom of dressing all plays, of whatever his- 
toric period, in the court clothes of the day. Pictures of Lekain, 
however, suggest to us now that he abolished 18th century furbelows 
for something equally outrageous. And certain other players, not- 
ably the actresses Miles. Clairon and Dumesnil, had made each her 
contribution, the former by dressing Electra in rags, the latter by 
bringing to her acting freshness and spontaneity. In 1787, when 
both players were aged women, they met at the theatre where the 
young Talma was rehearsing, and their conversation has been re- 
corded. Off stage, Mlle. Clairon wore no rags! She was, as usual, 
regally attired as befitted a tragedy queen. The older woman wore 
“a comfortable dress” and carried a lap dog. It was she who said 
to young Talma, “One must neither play, nor even represent. You 
are not to play Achilles, but to create him; you must not represent 
Romeo, you must be him!” 

To this Mlle. Clairon took vigorous exception. “My dear,” she 
began, “you labor under a great delusion.” And she went on to 
expound her theory—which was also the theory of the theatre she 
had been reared in—that the actor, like the poet, performs by rule, 
and that in creating illusion he doesn’t really deceive anybody. The 
thing is to win by admiration, by a nice display of taste and dexterity. 
At the end of the debate, Mlle. Clairon cried, “Fiction!” and Mlle. 
Dumesnil, “Reality!” 

And there can be no doubt which woman Talma agreed with. 
Two factors in his life made this agreement easier. First, he had 
been sent as a youth to England for part of his education, and had 
there seen English acting at a time when Garrick had but just re- 
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signed from Drury Lane, and Shakespeare was once more being 
played in its integrity. English acting, even in the comparatively 
brief period of formalism which affected tragedy after the Restora- 
tion, had always retained a solid basis of common sense reality and 
the English stage had never yielded comfortably to the formalism 
of France. Second, Talma was a friend of David the painter, in an 
age when the various arts were beginning to take some cognizance of 
each other, and David, like Rousseau, was leading a return to the 
beauties of the natural world. In spite of Mlle. Clairon’s rags and 
Lekain’s half-hearted reforms, however, the stage of France, as in- 
deed of England and the Continent, still clung to the absurd custom 
of dressing every play in the costumes of the current period, and in 
France, at least, it clung to the custom of setting the stage without 
much regard for pictorial illusion or historical correctness. —Talma 
came at a time ready for reform, and he had the desire to effect it. 

It was he who first dressed a classic tragedy in long, white wool 
robes, designed for him by David. Talma tells how, as a youth, he 
saw “Bayard elegantly dressed in a chamois-colored coat without a 
beard, and powdered and frizzled like a petit maitre of the 18th 
century,” and he pictured Caesar as “highly buttoned up in a fine 
white satin coat.” In his attempts at reform, he records, he “had 
many obstacles and prejudices to overcome,” and he tells us that if 
Lekain had risked in a Greek or Roman tragedy “naked arms, the 
antique sandals . . . long draperies . . . such a toilet would have 
been regarded as very offensive, not to say indecent.” And, too mod- 
estly, he declares that his own example “had a great influence over all 
the theatres of Europe.” It had more than that—it brought about a 
revolution in costuming; so much so that a hundred years after his 
death we got the kick of complete novelty out of Hamlet in modern 
dress. Similarly, but to a less extent outside of France (for in Eng- 
land, at least, it was less needed), Talma effected reforms in scenic 
art, working toward greater accuracy of setting and hence of in- 
creased illusion. 


In his famous monograph he describes what should be the actor’s 
method in mastering a role, which of course was his own method. 
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It consisted in first sensing intuitively the whole period and envelop. 
ing atmosphere of the play, and then, in a solitary burst of exaltation, 
in going through the rdle with complete yielding to all its emotions 
and shades of feeling. After that, the “intelligence” comes into play, 
selecting the right tones, gestures, expressions, to fix into an enduring 
mould what the actor has felt in his exalted rehearsal. One gathers, 
therefore, that Talma trusted nature, trusted intuitive feeling, sought, 
like Mlle. Dumesnil, to be Romeo; but he didn’t trust them on the 
stage! On the stage he merely repeated the effects he had selected 
as a result of that first inspiration, but no doubt refining them with 
trial, till after twenty years he felt he could play a part as it should 
be played. Somewhere there is a story which tells how a friend was 
chatting with him in the wings while he waited for his cue in Ham- 
let. He was smiling and shaking his friend’s hand as the cue came. 
“Angels and ministers of grace defend us!” he suddenly exclaimed, 
the smile still on his face, in such a voice of awe-struck horror that 
the terrified friend fell back against the fly. He had merely turned 
on the faithful record, long since perfected and hardened. 


But this, probably, is what most actors do, of all schools and na- 
tions, though they don’t all admit it. Where Talma differed from 
most of his French predecessors was in making the record from a 
spontaneous yielding, in private rehearsal, to the natural emotions 
of the character. That was why his acting had a freshness and mov- 
ing power, and his declamation a sense of life and human speech, 
which was new on the French stage, and made Talma a true fore- 
runner of the Romantic movement and the ensuing naturalism of a 
later day. 

The adaptation of Shakespeare to the French stage was, in itself, 
a sign of the times, even though the adaptations (made by Ducis) 
were almost more incredible than those the Restoration dramatists 
had made in England a century before. Ducis began with Hamlet 
in 1766, and ended with Othello in 1793. In Othello the Moor and 
Iago were rival lovers for Desdemona’s favors, and after a brief trial 
of the play with Shakespeare’s ending, it was decided that too many 
Parisian ladies fainted at Desdemona’s death, so the play was changed 
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to end happily. Talma, who played Othello, resented this change. 
Doubtless his English education had helped him to a truer compre- 
hension of Shakespeare. One night he was heard to mutter in the 
wings, before the last act, “I will kill her! I will kill her! The pit 
will not suffer it; well, I will make them endure and enjoy it. She 
shall be killed!” 

She was. Dr. Doran says “there was some fainting,” but the power 
and popularity of the actor carried the day, and he notified his Eng- 
lish friends, “with reasonable pride,” that he had been successful in 
protecting the integrity of their great poet’s catastrophe. It is an 
amusing episode, but it shows well enough Talma’s own artistic in- 
tegrity and why he was a natural leader in the revolt from the 18th 
century French theatrical formalism and avoidance of anything like 
reality and life in the raw. Anyone who is curious to know how 
Talma, as Hamlet, could be speaking “Angels and ministers of grace 
defend us!” from the wings is referred to Ducis’ adaptation; I have 
never myself had the courage to look it up. 

Talma, though he did not mimic emotional expression, but fol- 
lowed, rather, his own promptings, was a constant observer of the 
manifestations of emotion in real life; and, especially during the years 
of the Terror, he had plenty of opportunity. He calls attention to the 
fact, hardly so well recognized under the Ancien Régime as it is 
today, that in the stress of profound emotion, king and peasant, rich 
and poor, utter the same cries, assume the same expressions. But he 
was called upon to act chiefly in rhymed tragedies, to assume 
“heroic” rdles, to put his theories of expression into practice in 
dramas that were for the most part far more artificial than his 
methods, so it is unlikely that his acting would seem to us today 
nearly so revolutionary as it actually was. He himself, indeed, did 
not carry his reforms to the extent of inspiring a different and more 
realistic drama. He felt the emotions of Corneille’s heroes, of 
Chenier’s Charles XI, of Ducis’ Gallic Hamlet, but he as evidently 
relished the somewhat super-exalted mood of the plays, he had the 
long persistent French belief in the necessity of Alexandrines for 
tragedy, and the French love for swelling declamation. What he 
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called “heroic thought and feeling” had to be suggested by the tragic 
actor, and for heroic thought or feeling he deeply believed a form 
of literary expression was required different from that required for 
comedy or the language of daily life. How else explain this exclama- 
tion, “How pathetic and natural is Voltaire when he is inspired bya 
passion!” It is inconceivable that this belief did not color his acting, 
did not cause him to merge with his moving and natural tones and 
gestures of grief or terror a kind of stateliness and sonorous declama- 
tion that would strike us today as a bit stilted. Indeed, who of our 
own Shakespearean actors have, even in our generation, quite escaped 
this snare? Can it, indeed, be escaped? Does not the reality of illu- 
sion and emotional representation Talma believed in, and practiced, 
lead inevitably to realistic prose drama? Does not the “nobility” and 
exalted mood and chiselled language of the poetic drama inevitably 
demand something of the stately artifice of Mlle. Clairon, whether 
she wears rags or satin? At any rate, after Hugo’s lyric outbursts 
which followed hard on Talma’s death, naturalism and the prose 
drama swept into France. It is impossible to doubt that Talma 
helped its coming. 
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The Story of Léon Bakst’s Life by André Levinson 


[.éon Bakst’s costume design for the Eunuch in Scheherezade, 
the production which brought the Western world to the feet 
of the Ballets Russes, and disclosed it in all of its original 
vigor, at a time when its designers and choreographers drew 
their inspiration from richly racial sources. 








The Ballets Russes in Western Europe 





A. Benois’s setting for the Moor’s 
cell in Petrouchka, with the rich 
colors and the native lines that be- 
long by right to the Ballets Russes. 

















A CRISIS IN THE BALLETS 
RUSSES 


By ANDRE LEVINSON 


N Ibsen’s An Enemy of the People, Dr. Stockman sets fifteen 
years as the age limit for new ideas. The Ballets Russes of M. 
Serge Diaghilev has passed that limit; it moves only by the 

force of inertia; it lives on its immense reputation, which, likewise, 
is in the process of becoming exhausted. The Russian invasion of 
Europe, between 1908 and 1913, was triumphant. The contributions 
that its first seasons made have been incorporated into the western 
theatre. Even more than that, its influence has extended to the entire 
material civilization of a period. Scheherezade not only marks a 
date in the history of scenic design, but also in clothes, furniture and 
interior decoration. From the very fact of this total assimilation of 
the style of the Ballets Russes, its activity has been left without a 
purpose. 

Since then the indomitable energy of the director of the Ballets 
Russes has been poured out to safeguard its vitality, by giving it a 
different orientation and a new purpose. This famous group once 
renewed its vitality from within itself, from national and folk sources. 
Today it is necessary for it to seek its creative inspiration outside. 
Its effort no longer has an inherent significance. It has neither doc- 
trine nor direction. It adapts its experiments to living actuality. It 
follows the mode which once it dictated. In short, the Ballets Russes 
is no longer a light but a reflection. It has replaced its standards 
with stratagems. To astonish at any price, such is its programme, 
and it is necessary for its directors to seek everywhere for novelty 
with which to replenish its own emptiness. To tell the truth, it has 
wavered through a state of continual crisis since 1912. 
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In the first years there had been conformity of intention and realj- 
zation. A visual unity of production had been achieved. The sense 
of oriental sumptuousness and of exotic picturesqueness pervaded 
everything from C/léopatre to Daphnis. At the same time, the ballet 
master, Michel Fokine, sacrificed the forms of abstract movement for 
expression, pure dance for pantomime. The routines of the Classic 
Dance seemed cold and inhuman to his warmer sensibilities. 

Let us state emphatically that in spite of his unprecedented success, 
this conception was fundamentally false. In these ballets, pure 
dance, its essential qualities, its specific nature, was made subservient 
to other forms of expression, to music, drama and decor. “Ut pictora 
saltatio,” they could have said, paraphrasing Horace, for the dance 
became a self-effacing auxiliary, the humble servant of the other arts 
which had united to dominate it. It was no more than an applied 
art. Nevertheless this conception was championed with prodigious 
talent by a troupe unique in the world. Not only was this company 
recruited from the stars of the two Imperial theatres of Moscow and 
St. Petersburg, but it gained added lustre from the presence of Nijin- 
sky, who restored to the male dancer a prestige he had not enjoyed 
since the days of Vestris. All this brilliant youth was broken in by 
the discipline of the schools, imbued with the purest traditions, en- 
riched with a Slavic sensibility, and saturated with emotion. 

The 1908 season of M. Diaghilev in Paris was a season of seces- 
sion and revolt. In Russia, the classic ballet had reigned for half a 
century, and even to the present day its rigid formulae, handed down 
from a period of romanticism, triumph there. Rimsky-Korsakof had 
vetoed the interpretation of Scheherezade as a ballet. And it had 
taken nine long years for Petrouchka to reach the stages of Petrograd 
after its début. Consequently M. Diaghilev fought the work of 
Marius Petitpa, the French ballet master whose ideas dominated 
the ballet in Russia, with his own troupes. To combat the Classic 
Dance successfully, M. Diaghilev needed classic dancers. That was 
the paradox of his reform. 

With the departure of Fokine, the vicissitudes of the Ballets 
Russes began. The brief interregnum of Nijinsky was followed by 
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the coming of Leonide Massine. The dictatorship passed from the 
painter, Leon Bakst, to the musician, Stravinsky. At the same time, 
the split between M. Diaghilev, an errant condottiere, who recognized 
no national boundaries to art, and the authentic Russian tradition was 
accentuated. The war finally cut him off entirely from his base. In 
his troupe, soon reenforced, especially by Poles, refugees from the 
opera company of Warsaw, foreign elements predominated. Before 
long he had entirely broken with the Russian decorators, the eclectic 
painters inspired by the ikon and the folk imagery, and was making 
a medley of French rococo and archaic Greek. He associated easel 
painters with his productions, the illustrious creators of modern 
French art: Dérain, Henri Matisse, and, above all, Pablo Picasso. 
A strict adaptation of bodily rhythm to musical rhythm marked the 
Ballets Russes at this period as well as a growing tendency towards 
a burlesqued exaggeration of movement, a style that was angular and 
labored, a surface originality which degenerated into eccentricity. 
Massine sought continual and uninterrupted motion in a dancer; the 
tempi were always sharply marked. It was no longer the indefinable 
soaring spirit that pleased, but the heavy stroke, “der Geist der 
Schwere,” as Nietzsche would have said. Gesture or step was used 
to translate the score note by note; movement was no longer signifi- 
cant or expressive, but purely dynamic and decorative. 

By a brusque about-face, M. Diaghilev turned back to the tradi- 
tional ballet, by presenting in London Tchaikovsky’s The Sleeping 
Princess, which Stravinsky in a sensational manifesto contrasted to 
Wagner. But this turning back was short-lived. It did not spring 
from conviction. The confusion of the Ballets Russes reached its 
height. All stability and continuity disappeared. Choreographers 
and stars came, went and returned, according to caprice or hazard. 
And this state of mind explains the improvised nature of M. Diag- 
hilev’s recent creations. The Paris season of 1926 allows us to judge 
what may be called the third period of the Ballets Russes. To re- 
juvenate his aging work, M. Diaghilev turned to extreme youth. He 
asked for scores and settings from collaborators in their twenties, 
and even gave the principal part in Stravinsky’s Rosssgnol to a dancer 
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who was only fourteen. The score of Zéphyre et Flore and Romeo 
and Juliet were by beginners; like George Auric and the Italian, 
Rieti, they belonged to the musical generation introduced by Stravin- 
sky and inspired by his example. Matelots, by the former, like Bara- 
bau, by the latter, developed popular themes with a deliberate trivi- 
ality. They confided their exposition to wind instruments, to trum- 
pets, trombones, and harsh-toned tubas; they combined astonishing 
tonal effects, reducing stringed instruments to a secondary role. Their 
syncopated rhythms and their rapid tempo have a joyous speed and 
insistence. 

Often a vocal element interrupts this dramatic music which breaks 
with the great forms of the symphonic poem. Stravinsky in Renard, 
and afterwards in Noces, had introduced this form of ballet cantata; 
Poulenc’s Biches had, like Darius Milhaud’s Salade, applied in the 
same way that form of recitatif, simultaneously sung in the orchestra 
and danced on the stage. In Barabau the chorus is arranged, im- 
mobile, actually on the stage where the rhythmic pantomime is 
played. We have become accustomed to these audacities. There is 
in these works a similarity of essence and of form, a monotony of 
invention, a likeness in instrumental methods, which marks the end 
of a revolutionary period. Personal style is replaced by the style of 
a period, a modern standard, a norm. The generals divide the em- 
pire of Alexander. 

In his avid search for modernity of subject and form, M. Diag- 
hilev becomes more and more the tributary of the circus and the 
music hall. Parade, by Jean Cocteau, Eric Satie, Massine, and Pi- 
casso had been a choreographic transposition, in which revue and 
vaudeville were stylized in a theatrical manner. Romeo and Juliet 
and Pastorale were only sketches, scenes from a revue which evoked 
such characteristics of modern life as motion pictures, sports, and the 
backstage of a theatre. Thus the first of these ballets brings to the 
stage a rehearsal of the Ballets Russes and a dancing lesson combined 
with a slight romantic theme. /Pastorale, in the motion picture re- 
hearsal and the actual taking of the scene, returns to that device, so 
dear to Shakespeare, of a play within a play. In both ballets actors 
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Henri Manuel 


A rehearsal at the Ballets Russes of Mate- 
lots, showing clearly the sharp angularity 
of gesture and the contortion of movement 
with which, Mr. Levinson says, M. Diagh- 
ilev has replaced the beautiful “soaring” of 
the true ballet form. 























The Ballets Russes in Western Europe 


The designers for the Ballets Russes of today in- 
! clude Dérain, Henri Matisse, and, above all, Pablo 
/ Picasso. They are drawn from the most radical 
workers in contemporary French “modern art.” 
Though their settings frequently have little relation 
to the theatre, Picasso, particularly in this design for 
Le Tricorne, met a theatre problem and met it well. 

















A CRISIS IN THE BALLETS RUSSES 


in Elizabethan costumes are mixed in with others wearing modern 
clothes. The choreography of these ballets, and particularly of the 
latter, is based on a clownish parody of the Classic Dance. . A wild 
exaggeration and mockery of the Classical School seems to amuse the 
young ballet master, Balanchine. Elements of harmony, of balance, or 
grace of line, which make the ballet a divine thing are intentionally 
excluded, and choreographic beauty is entirely disregarded. The 
grotesque is the sole resource of an impoverished imagination. 
Moreover, the very articulation of a musical rhythm in which double 
measures dominate denies the slow development of the adagio, or 
the great arcs of leaps through the air. The best score that we have 
had from the Russians in three years, Auric’s Matelots, calls for the 
stamping of a gigue. It does not admit the pas de danse, but only a 
patterned and accented motion—the step. 

Now, there is nothing more rare than novelty in the comic genre. 
To find a new way of getting a laugh is a difficult thing. Great 
Clowns like Grock or Little Tich improvise nothing. They devote 
ten or twenty years in elaborating and perfecting a number which 
may last but twenty minutes. It is not to be thought, however, that 
M. Balanchine is devoid of humor. Compared to the pedantic and 
morose Mlle. Nijinska, he moves with a smiling ease. He has found 
some amusing tricks such as the Mazurka of the setting in Pastorale, 
when some hidden supernumeraries, skipping to triple measures, 
carry the frame of a pavilion from one place to another. In Barabau 
he has conceived a very pleasing entrance for the soldiers, in which 
he has made use of military drills and the acrobatic pyramid. In 
spite of certain fine effects, apparently stumbled upon by chance, 
however, the feeling of emptiness grows from ballet to ballet. 

The works of the older repertory are shamefully neglected. 
Sylphides, once made brilliant by Pavlowa and Karsavina, now seems 
only a hideous caricature, because the interpreters are chosen con- 
trary to good sense, and Chopin’s time is so arbitrarily overthrown. 
The troupe, small in number, lacks personalities of the highest order; 
since the departure of Mlle. Vera Nemtchinova it is even lacking in 
astar. Last year some young artists from the Théatre Marie in Pet- 
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rograd brought timely reenforcements to M. Diaghilev’s company. 
Of these Mlle. Danilovama, a melancholy type of brunette, recalls 
Karsavina at twenty. Even in the burlesque roles and in the vulgar 
contortions which have been forced upon her, she retains that nobility 
and discretion which the aristocratic training of the School has given 
her. The new premier danseur, M. Lifar, is a young man who still 
lacks final mastery. He is a student of great talent, rather than a 
complete artist. He is admirably built and has a youthful vivacity 
which makes him attractive. It is M. Voizikovsky who accomplishes 
all the difficult demands of the repertory with an unfailing sense of 
music. 

The Ballets Russes once brought about a reform in scenic design. 
Its new settings have an entirely fortuitous character, and no prob- 
lem is solved or even directly put. The scenery is turned over toa 
few well known painters who are complete strangers in the theatre. 
In selecting them, M. Diaghilev apparently considers only their 
success in the art market, or the sensation they provoke in it. The 
Italy of Barabau is evoked by Maurice Utrillo, the painter of Mont- 
martre. His setting is only a landscape painting, enlarged to the 
scale of the stage. The ornaments and symbols, due to the “Surreal- 
istes’” painters, which made an artificial tumult of the premiére of 
Romeo and Juliet, are superimposed on the setting without neces- 
sarily being a part of them. The curtains of M. Pruna are only 
Picasso’s rough sketches adapted to the tastes of the general public. 
Thus the pictorial elements of the production are no longer half as 
much concerned with aesthetics as with publicity, an experiment in 
art, or a speculation in snobbism. The past season has completed the 
fall of the Ballets Russes. It exerts no initiative, just as it champions 
no pure doctrine. Its course is at present down hill. No personality 
of the first order collaborates in the effort which no longer has any 
object save the necessity of surviving at any price. Given by a troupe 
other than the Ballets Russes, its 1926 season would have fallen flat. 
For behind that great name there is no longer any living reality. 
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A DEVIL’S DISCIPLE 


The House of Satan, by George Jean Nathan. Alfred A. Knopf: New 
York. 
FR: years George Jean Nathan has been the enfant terrible of 


American dramatic criticism, and The House of Satan finds him in a 

perfectly characteristic position, writing, as usual, with only one hand, 
and keeping the other free in order to make his favorite thumb-to-the-nose 
gesture. His attitude is perpetually belligerent. He is always taking the 
axe, to say nothing of the centre of the stage, to demolish the false gods 
he sees worshipped nightly in the theatre around him. His style, with its 
twists, its tricks of inversion, its endless metaphors and similes, bristles with 
provocation. It is happy in its shrewdness and its brilliance, and happier 
still in its honesty. Mr. Nathan is honest above everything else, and, 
though honesty is rare enough, Mr. Nathan also has the equally rare gift 
of being entertaining as well, and he has never been more entertaining than 
in this helter-skelter collection of his random essays. 

Unfortunately, he knows no restraint. He stops at nothing to get his 
laughs and too frequently takes the nearest thing at hand, sinking into a 
third-rate kind of cheapness that smacks of pie-slinging and the German 
comedian. He loves to write in a jargon of supposedly daring “sex” 
words, to give lightness to his own profundity, but it must be admitted 
that the repertory from which he draws is rather quickly exhausted. But 
Mr. Nathan is perfectly conscious of what he is about when he plays 
mountebank. ‘‘When we denounce a man for mountebankery,”’ he says, 
“we often overlook the fact that a touch of charlatanism is necessary to an 
honest, sincere and first-rate man in the Republic if he is to get his message, 
whatever it may be, across to millions of boobs and blockheads who hem 
him in on all sides. . . . There are men who are born frauds; there 
are others who have fraudulence thrust upon them. ‘The former are not 
worth tobacco juice; the latter are often deserving the highest and most 
intelligently critical praise.” And so Mr. Nathan confesses his own quack- 
ery, and, the more pertinent fact, that he has a ‘‘message.’ 

His mountebankery extends to his publishers, too, for this scattering of the 
Nathan shrapnel is not done without trumpetings rather out of scale with 
the essays themselves. The cover is heavy with congratulatory reviews, 
hailing Mr. Nathan as “‘a critic who leads the fight to free the American 
continent from social reformers and art depravers, and its assortment of 
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good notices are chosen from each member of the British Empire to show 
that the sun never sets on George Jean Nathan. And more in line with 
Mr. Nathan’s professed mountebankery than these excerpts from reviews 
is the “library references to Mr. Nathan and his works’’ that adorns the 
inside of the jacket. 

Let no one suppose for an instant, however, that Mr. Nathan is a sham. 
He is a sound and seasoned critic, for all his favorite references to obscure 
Germans and Hungarians. He knows his theatre well, and writes of it 
so that he never lets his reader’s attention flag. His is not the persuasive 
method. Instead he irritates, annoys, and amuses. And The House of 
Satan is the richer for this most satanic of the devil’s disciples. 


Drxon M. Morton. 


JUVENILIA 


Short Plays for Young People, selected by James Plaisted Webber 
and Hanson Hart Webster. Houghton Mifflin Company: Boston. 
Fairyland and Footlights, Five Plays for Children, by M. Jagendorf. 
Brentano’s: New York. International Plays for Young People, by Vir- 
ginia Olcott. Dodd, Mead and Company: New York. Wonder Clock 
Plays, by Sophie L. Goldsmith. Harper and Bros.: New York. 


HE most entertaining plays for children are those composed 
and staged by the children themselves, but for that group of young- 


sters addicted to theatricals which has no budding genius in its 
number, the book of plays selected by J. P. Webber and H. H. Webster 
should be a mine of possibilities. Here are Robin Hood and his merry 
men, Richard the Lion Hearted—a favorite always, Mr. Shakespeare’s 
own Pyramus and Thisbe, a tragedy in verse by Witter Bynner and an 
amusing imitation Chinese affair by Dan Totheroh. Altogether some 
twenty plays from as many sources are brought within the convenient 
compass of one volume. It is curious that so wide a field of selection 
as the whole of English literature did not produce more tales of action, 
romance and adventure—qualities in drama which appeal most strongly 
to the “young person.” Perhaps the explanation lies not so much in a 
dearth of such plays as in the desire of the editors to instruct as well 
as entertain—a desire almost inalienable from the adult mind. It is 
present in Virginia Olcott’s International Plays, which serve the purpose 
of connecting the “Old World of art, legend, music and literature with 
the New Land of more material beauty.” 
Even fairy tales are not always free of the moral implication, but on 
the whole they are less tainted. Sophie L. Goldsmith has adapted 
Howard Pyle’s Wonder Clock stories for purposes of theatrical presen- 
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tation. These light hearted playlets are blessed with a touch of humor 
which spices the adventures of The Princess Whose Pride Was Broken, 
Master Jacob and the rest with a gay abandon which makes them par- 
ticularly delightful. Howard Pyle’s drawings are charming, while the 
photographs of productions, though not inspiring, will prove helpful to 
anyone undertaking the staging of the plays, as will also the hints for 
costuming and direction. Mr. Jagendorf’s plays are for younger chil- 
dren. They, too, are built of fairy story material and are well supplied 
with good little boys, beautiful princesses, riddles to be solved and 
witches to be outwitted. They are arranged so as to give opportunity 
for dances and scenes where very small children can take part as fairies, 
gnomes and elves, and this, taken in conjunction with Mr. Jagendorf’s 
helpful suggestions as to costumes and scenery, makes this book of very 
practical assistance to the teacher or group leader. 


HELEN REDLIG. 


RIP VAN WINKLE RETURNS 


Rip Van Winkle Goes to the Play, by Brander Matthews. Charles 
Scribner's Sons: New York. 


R. BRANDER MATTHEWS, Emeritus Professor of Dramatic 
Literature in Columbia University and honorary dean of many 
other fields of American literature, is a Rip Van Winkle of a 
most genial and lively turn of mind. His sleep, if he has really indulged 
in any, has not been so deep as to dull his observation or permit the 
gathering of cob-webs in his mental store-room. He resumes his theatre- 
going after a fifteen-years’ absence with youthful gusto and a more than 
youthful optimism. He begins by “asserting boldly” that the plays, the 
acting and the methods of production today “are far more wsiielaators 
than such things were when I was serving my apprenticeship as a student 
of the stage long, long ago.”” Armed with fifty years’ experience as a 
playgoer, backed by an enormous knowledge of the history and practice 
of the stage, Mr. Matthews exercises the “‘calm and candid’’ judgment 
of a trained critic and man of letters on the theatre of the last decade. 
His book is a collection of random essays on things theatrical, including 
much sound good sense on such subjects as what a “well made’’ play 
really is, the uses of the soliloquy, the development of scenic devices, the 
art and practice of acting. If it is particularly delightful in its reminiscent 
mood, as in the article on the actresses of the last fifty-odd years, it is 
no less pleasant in its cheerful faith in the present and its hope for the 
future of the drama in America. 


ROSAMOND GILDER. 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Beaumont and Fletcher on the Restoration Stage, by Arthur Colby 
Sprague. Harvard University Press. 


The stage history of an author’s plays is an important commenta 
on his “survival value” and it is interesting to remember that, with the 
re-opening of the theatres in England after the Puritan rule, Beaumont 
and Fletcher plays were given much more frequently than those of 
Shakespeare. The ratio was about two to one in favor of the joint 
authors, a fact which amply justifies Dr. Sprague’s meticulous and exhaus. 
tive study of the fifty years following the restoration of Charles II in 
1660. In the first section of his book he gives, as completely as the fairly 
extensive records make possible, the dates of the production of each play, 
with the original casts and important later productions, interwoven with 
the comments and criticism of contemporary writers and playgoers, thereby 
giving a first-hand impression of the reception of the plays by the Restora- 
tion audiences. ‘The second half of his book is devoted to a detailed 
study of some twenty adaptations and re-writings of Beaumont and Fletcher 
plays, with particular emphasis on the contrasting demands of the Jacobean 
and Restoration theatres. Dr. Sprague pursues with true scientific 
enthusiasm the minutiae of historic fact. His foot notes bristle with ref- 
erence to chapter and verse in the innumerable authorities he has consulted 
in a way that brings joy to the heart of the student who values accuracy 
and explicitness beyond any possible flowers of rhetoric. Nine enter- 
taining illustrations, a bibliography and an excellent index are all part 
of the workmanly scheme of this valuable special study of an interesting 


subject. 


Seventy Years a Showman, by “Lord” George Sanger, with an Intro- 
duction by Kenneth Grahame. E. P. Dutton and Co.; New York. 


If there breathes a reader of THEATRE ARTS with soul so dead that 
he has never felt the thrill of a circus, or who has forgotten the perfume 
of tanbark, the wonder of the elephants, the beauty and radiance of tinsel 
and tights, let him not read “Lord” George Sanger’s reminiscences. This 
excellent tale, naive, romantic, adventurous, this story of the open road 
in the heart of the English country, this epic of struggle, discouragement 
and dazzling success is not for him. George Sanger was the leading 
showman of England, owner of its greatest travelling menageries and 
circus, deeply involved in all the ramifications of the showman’s trade. 
He ran Astley’s in London for twenty years—out-witted Buffalo Bill, out- 
Barnumed Barnum in a long career of active managerial enterprise. Begin- 
ning as an assistant in his father’s peep show, graduating to a booth and 
travelling caravan of his own, where, dressed in devastating costume 
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a la Hamlet he made his first essay in showmanship, he reached his crown- 
ing triumph as the producer and author of Lady Godiva, an incredible 
“combination of the legitimate and the equestrian drama” given at Astley’s 
in 1871. His story, in this re-issue (it was first published in 1910) is 
delightfully introduced by Kenneth Grahame and is as entertaining a 
divertissement as any the ingenious creator of Sanger’s Circus ever 
produced. 


First Studies in Dramatic Art, by Enid Rose. University Tutorial 
Press, Ltd.: London. 

The number of serious and scholarly text books on the technique of 
the arts of the theatre is so restricted that this First Studies in Dramatic 
Art will attract the immediate attention of all teachers and students in 
this particular field. Miss Rose bases her studies of the laws of expres- 
sion in Gesture and Speech on their philosophic as well as their physi- 
ological foundations. At the same time she provides the student with 
a guide and compass to direct him through the “labyrinth of literary and 
other material which he will encounter on first taking up this study.” 
Her chapters devoted to technical precepts suffer from the usual difficulty 
of reducing such process to words, but her text is so salted with comment 
and suggestion that it cannot fail to stimulate the really thoughtful 
student. Her illustrations, taken from Paul Renouard’s portfolio of 
studies in movement, gesture and expression, are in themselves a lesson 
in the craft. One-third of the book is devoted to an historical account 
of the development of the theatre and the drama studied from the point 
of view of the pre-eminences of the Scene over “verbal abstractions.” 
“The theatre . . . ,” Miss Rose says, “proceeds without argument 
from and to direct perception’”’ and must make use of every form of plastic, 
visual expression in order to achieve its ends. ‘The dramatic essence,”’ 
she states elsewhere, “‘is in the thing, in its behavior—not in what we 
choose to call it.” Drawing her inspiration from the whole range of 
philosophic and critical thought—from such divers sources as Swedenborg, 
Ibsen and Gordon Craig, Miss Rose pleads for the release of the scene 
from the limitations into which it has fallen and for the full realization 
of the creative possibilities inherent in the theatre itself. 


Community Drama, Suggestions for a Community Wide Program of 
Dramatic Activities. The Century Co.: New York. 

The Playground and Recreation Association of America offers in 
Community Drama a convenient and serviceable book for the teachers 
and recreation workers whose duty it is to provide instruction and enter- 
tainment in small communities throughout the country. The book includes 
everything the amateur manager needs, from directions on organization 
and production to programs for special holidays, details of a number of 
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masques and festivals, a list, with brief descriptions, of plays of all kinds 
and sizes, and a bibliography of books on play production. It is com- 
piled from many sources and is therefore a useful guide and key-stone 
for the library of the community leader. 


Revues, A Book of Short Sketches, edited by Kenyon Nicholson. D, 
Appleton and Co.: New York. 


This collection of dramatized anecdotes is the first of its kind to be 
published in America. The book contains a dozen or more skits, by as 
many authors, that have been successful “traps to catch a clap” on Broad- 
way during the last two or three years. It is painfully difficult to be 
funny to order, and where Little Theatre organizations and producers 
generally are in need of a sprinkling of laughter to lighten a miscellaneous 
program this anthology will be a present help. The most successful 
sketches in the group depend, for their effect, on the unexpected dénoue- 
ment in the last line or two, rather than on any display of wit or satiric 
intent. The double meaning (not in this selected collection), the antique 
gag, the Jew joke, the current fad, is here reduced to the bare bones of 
action and stands ready for the hopeful comedian to make of it whatever 


his capacity allows. 


Success, by A. A. Milne. G. P. Putnam’s Sons: New York. 

The author of Mr. Pim Passes By, The Dover Road and other deli- 
cately humorous and thoroughly successful plays presents here a new 
and as yet unproduced comedy in three acts and one flash-back. Like the 
clerk-hero in Marc Connelly’s Wisdom Tooth, Mr. Milne’s Cabinet Min- 
ister lapses into his first youth, without, however, having the courage to 
allow the little child to lead him out of the net of artificial values with 
which success has compassed him about. The delicate aroma of Mr. 
Milne’s methods as a playwright, when further diluted by echoes of 
Christopher Robin, produces theatrical fare perilously like cambric tea. 
In those scenes, happily free of Buteus Maiden, her Nite and Squier, Mr. 
Milne projects as usual a deftly satirical picture of English politico-social 


life. 

One Third of a Bill, by Fred Jacob. The Macmillan Company of Can- 
ada, Limited: Toronto. 

The title of Mr. Jacob’s volume of short plays modestly deprecates the 
theory, expounded in his preface, that a bill of one-act plays should be all 
from the pen of one author and thereby attain a continuity usually lacking 
in such fare. Mr. Jacob’s own contribution toward this ideal dramatic 
symphony is to be found in these five playlets, varying in matter and mood, 
but similar in general treatment. The settings, characters and costumes are 
simple and practical, making these plays well within the scope of amateur 
production. 
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The Garden Theatre in St. Louis has a simple stage 
that lends itself extraordinarily well to the actual 
needs of performance. During the past summer, 
when Thomas Wood Stevens, B. Iden Payne, 
Whitford Kane, and a company drawn largely from 
the Goodman Memorial Theatre of Chicago pro- 
duced 4 Midsummer Night's Dream, The Taming 
of the Shrew, Moliére’s Don Juan and Everyman 
on its well-planned stage, the pool in front of the 
platform, the forestage in front of that and the 
charming woodland setting of the backstage gave 
the performances a new freedom and joy. 
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OUTSTANDING BOOKS FOR YOUR LIBRARY 
OR AS UNUSUAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 








HEATRE ARTS, Inc., announces the following special holiday combination 
offers of its publications. An attractive card has been prepared to accompany 
orders intended as Christmas gifts, and such orders will be held until any specified 
mailing date. Each book and magazine will be mailed to a separate address, 


if so desired. 


Drawings for the 
Theatre 
By Robert Edmond Jones 


The introduction by 
Arthur Hopkins 


Bound in boards, Imperial octa- 
vo, ninety-six pages, thirty-five 
half-tone reproductions, includ- 
ing settings for Hamlet. Richard 
III, Macbeth, The Jest, The 
Cenci, The Birthday of the In- 
fanta, Anna Christie, and The 
Fountain. This book is not only 
a record of Mr. Jones’ work, but 
of ten years of progress in the 
American Theatre. Price $5.00 


A Project for a Theatrical 
presentation of 


The Divine Comedy 
of Dante 


By Norman-Bel Geddes 


The foreword by 
Max Reinhardt 


The Photography by 
Francis Bruguiere 


Bound in boards. Forty half- 
tone plates. Price $5.00 





COMBINATION OFFER No.1 $7.00 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


(One year’s subscription) 


A PROJECT FOR THE DIVINE COMEDY 


or 
DRAWINGS FOR THE THEATRE 
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THREE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
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DRAWINGS FOR THE THEATRE 
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COMBINATION OFFER No. 4 $14.00 
FIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
Regular Sales Price $20.00 








These offers are good for new subscriptions only (not renewals). Order 
now. Christmas orders will be held until any specified date. 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc., 119 W. 57th St., New York 
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- COSTUMES 


Costumes TAMS Music 
Largest Costume Establishment in 
the United States 
Longacre 1913. 318 W. 46th St., N.Y.C. 


Mark Lawson 
SCENIC STUDIOS 


Chickering 2982. 530 W. 47th St., N. Y.C. 





Miller, Theatrical Costumer 
COSTUMES—WIGS, BTC., TO HIRE FOR ANY 
PLAY—CANTATA—OPERA—TABLEAUX, ETC. 
HISTORICALLY CORRECT 
Catalogue and Estimate Furnished 


236 South 11th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Scenery and Draperies 


For rent or sale, for any play or stage, 
large or small. 


Schell Scenic Studio 
581 So. High Street Columbus, Ohio 








15, 000 deme from. Entire 
184 Charles Frohman produc- 
tions and thousands same costumes we supply 
Broadway shows. Official costumer N. Y. Theatre 
Guild. Send list of requirements for estimate. 


BROOKS 1437 B’way, New York 


Research 








Lighting 


Parker Hopkins Research Bureau 
36 West Fifty-ninth Street New York 


Authentication of Costumes, Architecture, Furni- 
ture and Props relating to any country or period, 
ancient or modern; data and photographs supplied. 


Telephone Plaza 3326-6180 





WHOLESALE 
Charles I. Newton «¢ zeran 
Moving Clouds, Water Ripples, Ocean 
Waves, Falling Snow, Rain, Volcanic 
Eruptions, Fire, Lightning, Flowing Lava, 
Birds, Butterflies, Flying Angels, Etc. 
Stereopticons, Sciopticons, Spotlights, 
Bunch Lights and Window Spots. 


244 W. 14th St., N.Y.C. Chelsea 2171 





Manuscript Specialists 








1482 B’ way, N. Y. C. 


Carrie Funk Koch 
Experienced Typist Notary Public 


“Abie’s Irish Rose” “The Vagabond King” 
Other Successes Secretarial Work 


Elizabeth Hamm 
PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER—NOTARY PUBLIC 
PLAYS—PARTS—SCENARIOS—MANUSCRIPTS 
Stories—Press Notices 
Mimeographing—Multigraphing 
116 W. 39th St., New York City 
Suite No. 223 Wisc. 7585 


Bryant 8827 





Makeup, Wigs and Toupees 





G. Shindhelm 


144 West 46th Street 
Bryant 3726. New York City 





Schools 





The Feagin School 
of Dramatic Art 
ACTING—DIRECTING—TEACHING—PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Develops personality through Training in Expres- 
gion. Voice, Diction, French Pantomimic Charts. 
112-114 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1766 











SEVILLIAN ACADEMY 
of DANCING 
Pror. JOAQUIN ORTEGA, Direct from Seville, Spain 
All types of Spanish Dancing. Castanet playing a 
specialty. Classes 1 to 2 P. M. Special classes for 
professionals. Private lessons. 
231 W. 58th St., N. Y. Circle 9342 





GLOSSARY OF STAGE 
LIGHTING 


BY 
STANLEY R. McCANDLESS 


Instructor of Stage Lighting, Department of 


Drama, Yale University. 
Contains full information on 
General Terms of Stage Light- 


ing, Location of Lights, Types 
of 


and Accessories. 


Instruments, Switchboard, 
An invaluable 
manual for Theatre workers. 

Paper bound. Special 


Price 35 cents. 


prices on class orders. 


THEATRE ARTS, INc. 
119 West 57th St., New York City 
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THE 
John Murray Anderson- 


Robert Milton 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


AND DANCE 
128-130 EAST 58th STREET 
Telephone Plaza 4524 


Offers comprehensive courses in 
every branch of the Dramatic Art, 
including 
DRAMA, MUSICAL COMEDY, 
SCENIC and COSTUME DESIGN, 
STAGE MANAGEMENT and 
DIRECTION, PLAY-WRITING. 
Under a Most Distinguished Faculty, 
including 

Robert Milton 

David Burton 

John Murray Anderson 

Clark Robinson 

James Light 

Robert Bell 

Augustus Barratt 

Samuel Kayzer 

Charlton Andrews 

Bertram Bloch 

Pilar-Morin 

Martha Graham 

Leo Staats 

Michio Ito 

and others 

Evening classes in Acting, Diction, 
Play-Writing, Public Speaking and 
Dancing. 
Also class and private instruction in 
every type of stage dancing, includ- 
ing musical comedy, ballet, acro- 
batic, eccentric, etc. 

EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
STUDENTS OF ABILITY TO SECURE 
PROFESSIONAL ENGAGEMENTS 
New classes now forming 


Write or telephone for full 














particulars and catalogue 














Editorially 
Speaking 


Won’t You PLEASE 


Sell us your copies of Volume I, Numbers 
2 and 3! Suddenly everybody wants a com- 
plete set of THEATRE Arts. We want every- 
body to have complete sets—the more there 
are in libraries, schools, theatres and artist's 
studios, the more permanence there is to the 
record of the art of the theatre which has 
grown up in these last ten years. But we 
have no more copies of Volume I, Numbers 
2 and 3 (February and May, 1917), and we 
do not seem to be able to pry them away 
from those earlier subscribers who have 
them, even though we are glad to pay $5.00 
for these two numbers or even to give two 
full years’ new subscriptions in return for 
them. If you have these two numbers and are 
not completing a set, will you sell them to 
us for the sake of those who are already on 
our waiting list to complete their sets? 


WeE Grow 


Well, here they are—the eight pages that 
we have needed so long to give fuller body 
to the news of the world, and breathing space 
for the more important articles of the month. 
They do give THEATRE Arts a better stature. 
And the editors hope they will add substan- 
tially to the richness and variety of the ma- 
terial in each issue. Although THEATRE ArTS 
aims to limit its scope to the theatre, the 
theatre itself seems year by year to be mak- 
ing new contacts with the art and life of the 
world, or to be re-forming contacts from an 
older age when the theatre and the other 
arts were fellows. When all art and life 
were fellows. So whole new veins of ma- 
terial are gradually opening up out of the 
past and into the future, all of which sooner 
or later must find its way into the pages of 
THEATRE Arts. Through the courtesy of the 
Duke of Devonshire, for example, THEATRE 
Arts will be able to reproduce some of the 
finest of the Inigo Jones stage and costume 
designs, material which every artist of the 
theatre has hungered for years to have at 
his disposal. And at the other end of time 
there is finally coming to this country and, so 
we hope, quickly to the pages of THEATRE 
Arts a record of some of that interesting 
work being done in Mexico by that extraor- 
dinary group of forward looking artists, 
musicians, and dancers, the most modern of 
the moderns, of whom we hear so much 
and know so Httle. And between the two 
extremes, much that is vital of every time 
and place and of every kind of theatre. 
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Are you a collector of antiques? Are 
you interested not only in Theatre Arts 
but in other matters having to do with 
the Fine and Decorative Arts? 


To be really “up” in these subjects you 
should read every month the fascinating 
articles in 


Tue CONNOISSEUR 


75 cents a copy $7.50 @ year 


The CONNOISSEUR will surprise and 
delight you. Its beautiful full page 
colour plates are a delight to the eye; 
its keen authenticity and the wide variety 
of its contents, a constant source of 
interest. 


We shall be glad to send you a sample 
copy on request. 
THE CONNOISSEUR PUBLICATIONS 
OF AMERICA, LTD. 


18 East 53rd Street New York 





NORMAN BEL GEDDES 


133 EAST 38th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. Geddes, designer of over fifty pro- 
ductions in the past nine years for the 
Metropolitan and Chicago Opera Com- 
panies, Morris Gest, W. A. Brady, Lee 
Shubert, George Tyler, Winthrop Ames, 
Max Reinhardt, and others, announces 
his sixth class, beginning November 


10th, in twenty lessons. 
Limited to twelve members 


A course in the technique of designing 


THEATRICAL 
PRODUCTIONS 

















THE MASK 


ISSUED QUARTERLY: $2.50 A YEAR, POST FREE 






‘‘ THE BEST THEATRICAL MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD” 
“‘The Observer’’, London 


ORDER THROUGH BRENTANO’S, NEW YORK 








THE MASK PUBLISHERS, Box 444, FLORENCE, ITALY 
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THE ALLIED THEATRE ARTS 


at the CORNISH SCHOOL are 
directed by the following: 


Theatre Department 

Mr. and Mrs. Burton W. James 
Art Department 

Walter O. Reese of “‘the Reeses’’ 
Eurythmics Department 

Wallace Dow, Dalcroze Institute, Geneva 
Department of the Dance 

Sylvia Tell, Chicago Grand Opera Ballet 
Dramatic Improvisation 

Ellen Von Volkenburg 


Write for Winter Catalogue 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama _ .*. Music .. Dance 
A Civic Institation SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


STUDIO for the THEATRE 


THEODORA IRVINE, Director 


A Specialized Course in Acting in small groups 


Stage Technique, Pantomime, Voice, Fencing, Rhythmic 
Dancing, Make-Up, Rehearsal of Plays 
Also Private Lessons in any of these subjects 
All Rehearsals and Stage Technique given by 
Miss Irvine personally. Work sponsored by Eva 
Le Gallienne, Mr. and Mrs. Coburn, Edith Wynne 
Matthison, Charles Rann Kennedy; Miss Irvine is 
the teacher of Alice Brady. 
MANY STUDENTS Now PLAYING ON BROADWAY 


Catalogue Sent Upon Request 


31 Riverside Drive (75th St.) |New York 
Telephone Endicott 3345 





Inter-Theatre Arts 


42 COMMERCE STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


School of Acting and 
Production 





CUCHULAINN 


By TERENCE GRAY 
(Author of “Dance-Drama,” ‘‘And In The 
Tomb Were Found ...,” and “Hatshepsut.’’) 
DRAMATIC version of the great Irish 
Epic, with an introductory essay on 
the modern theatre. Illustrated from photo- 
graphs of theatrical models, setting forth a 
novel system of stage setting. 


Cloth, net $3.50 


THE DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


29 West 47th Street New York 



























EcizABeTH Mack 
STUDIOS 


66 Fifth Ave. 43 rue Michel Ange y 
New York Paris, France Ie: 
WINTER COURSES in NEW YORK 7 

Three Professional Courses— 

Theoretical and practical trainlng for 

Stage—Platform—Teaching 

Theatre Routine: A special depart - 

ment for practice in acting and pro- 

duction of plays. 

Special Courses in Literature, 

Psychology, French, Play 

Analysis, and Critical Study. 

SUMMER COURSE IN PARIS 

A Master Class is given in 

Paris for a limited number 

of advanced students. 













SUCCESS on the STAGE 


The shortest road is through the 
rackard iheatre institute 
conducting intens.ve professional pre- 
paratory courses and actually placing 
graduates in the companies of David 
Belasco, Charles Frohman, Inc., Lee 
Shubert, Henry Miller, Winthrop 

Ames, Edgar Selwyn, etc. 

The Packard Theatrical Exchange 
our professional placement organization, 
has secured lucrative engagements for 
Katharine Cornell, William Farnum, 
Jeanne Eagels. Holbrook Blinn, Madge 
Kennedy and thousands of others. 

Est. 1892 Affiliated Branch Courses in the Principal Cities 


PACKARD THEATRE INSTITUTE 


Address Ruth Tomlinson, Director 
Suite 401-C, 755 Seventh Avenue, New York Cit 














ELSA FINDLAY 


Season 1926-1927 
DaLcroze EURYTHMICS PLASTIC PANTOMIME 


For Actors, Dancers, Musicians, Teachers 


Teacher at The American Laboratory Theatre, 
Inter Theatre Arts, Inc., Denishawn, etc. 


Directed Chorus movement and Ballets of Gluck’s 
“Orpheus” presented at The Provincetown 
Playhouse, May, 1926. 


For information apply 
264 Fifth Avenue, New York. Mad. Sq.: 1019 
















Teachers’, Lyceum, Dramatic = 
and Personal Culture Courses. fi 
Rollo A. Tallcott, Dean. Private | 
instruction with each course. Ad- HH! 
vanced courses in English. Grad- } 

uates eligible to teach in New 

York State Public Schools. De- | 
grees. Gymnasium, Theatre, 

Dormitories. Chautauqua and || 
1}4}) Lyceum Courses under direction | 
| of Edward Amherst Ott, for past | | 

| 


Hil twenty-five years associated with 
|| Redpath Lyceum Bureau. One, 
||,||| two and three year courses. Next 
WU entering term will be January 
JU 25, 1927. Send for Catalog. 


140 De Witt Park, Ithaca.N.Y. 
— eee ee 
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$2,000 


PRIZE OFFER FOR PLAY MANUSCRIPTS 


This amount will be paid in cash for plays suitable for amateurs and will be dis- 


tributed as follows: First—$1,000 
Second— 500 
Third— 250 
Fourth— 100 
The last three— 50 each 


The plays must be at least three acts, comedies, melo-dramas or serious plays. The 
costuming and settings should be simple; the plots clearly defined; the plays free from 
objectionable features. 

Contest closes March Ist, 1927. Prize winners to be announced April 15th. In 
the event of a tie for any of the prizes, a prize of the amount offered will be awarded 
to each of the tying contestants. 

Detailed information sent upon request. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
929 Filbert Street, - Philadelphia 














BABY HERCULES FOCUSING SPOT AND FLOODLIGHT 
$14.50 COMPLETE 


The new type Baby Hercules is preferred because of its practicability, utility, 
flexibility and construction. 

Arranged with a special telescopic front containing lens, it permits the focusing 
of light from a flood to a very small spot. A mirror reflector on a sliding base 
intensifies the light. 

THE NEW TYPE BABY HERCULES FOCUSING SPOT AND FLOODLIGHT 
IS THE ONLY SPOT OF ITS SIZE THAT COMBINES ALL THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS THAT ARE ESSENTIAL FOR PRACTICAL USE. 





Complete assembly of 4 Type G 30, 250 watt 


Baby Hercules: ; NI Cn ou $1.75 

Mounted on base with 8 ft. 

cord. Type G 30, 400 watt 
DT eee $3.00 


Mirror reflector. 

Telescopic lens. 

Separable plug. 

Color frame No. 1893. 
Three pieces colored gelatine. 
Packed in carton—$14.50. 


Send for circular 


Department B. 











Fig. 940 


DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING Co.INC 
334 WEST 44TH ST, NEW YORK CITY 
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NEW BOOKS 


on the drama of special interest 
and value 


Book of Play Production 


By Milton M. Smith. A volume covering 
in detail all the problems faced in planning 
dramatic productions. By a noted dramatic 
director and teacher. Illustrated. $3.00 





European Dramatists 


By Archibald Henderson. A_ stimulating 
book on the leading figures. Revised edition 
with new essay on Galsworthy. 


Illustrated. $3.50 
Julia Marlowe—Her Life and Art 


By Charles Edward Russell. The story of 
a supremely gifted actress and the brightly 
colored theatrical panorama since 1876. IJ/lus- 
trated. $5.00 


Little Theatre Organization and 
Management 


By Alexander Dean. An authoritative hand- 
book on publicity, casting, organizing, man- 
aging and financing the theatre. $2.00 


Revues: A Book of Short Sketches 
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THE BEST PLAYS 
OF 1925-26 


And the Year Book of the Drama 
in America 


Edited by BURNS MANTLE 


HIS is the seventh annual issue of 

The Best Plays. It contains long 
excerpts, the complete story and critical 
estimates of the plays which have been 
chosen as the best of the season of 
1925-26, including Craig’s Wife, The 
Great God Brown, The Green Hat, The 
Last of Mrs. Cheyney, The Dybbuk, The 
Enemy, and many others. The volume 
also lists the outstanding features of the 
theatrical season in New York, Chicago. 
and California; the casts and synopses 
of plays produced in New York, season 
of 1925-26, with a statistical summary; 
a discussion of the Little Theatre Tourna- 
ment; and biographical data of prominent 
players. 


$3.00 at all Booksellers 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 
449 Fourth Avenue New York 
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Edited by Kenyon Nicholson. Smart and 
refreshing humorous material for the use of 
amateur and little theatre producers. Preface 
by Florenz Ziegfeld. $1.50 


Plays for Strolling Mummers 


Edited by Frank Shay. Plays that may be 
produced simply, in the traveling theatre, the 








schoolroom and the home. $2.00 
The Drums of Oude—and Other One- 
Act Plays 


By Austin Strong. A classic in one-act and 
other successful plays by one of the most inter- 
esting figures in the contemporary American 
theatre. $1.50 


One of the Family 


By Kenneth Webb. A gay Broadway 
comedy hit in which a newly married man’s 
family attempts to run his wife. $1.50 
Kings in Nomania 


By Percival Wilde. A charming one-act 
play for grown-ups and children with the 
action laid on Christmas Eve. $1.25 


These are Appleton Books 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
Suggestions for Christmas Giving 
COSTUME PLATES, charming, 


colorful, amusing; quaint portraits 
of nineteenth century’ thespians, 
suitable for framing or use as 
Origmal greeting cards.............. $1.00 


Other Gifts for the Theatre Lover 
THE DESIGN AND DEVELOP- 
BENT OF COSTUME ty 
ADOLPH ROSENBERG, profusely 
illustrated with color plates by 


ES ey Ae ee rere $50.00 


A MILLION AND ONE NIGHTS. 
The History of the Motion Picture 
by TERRY RAMSAYE  (illus- 
EE errr er re $10.00 


THE DRAMA BOOK SHOP, Inc. 


29 West 47th Street, New York City 
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